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to maintain an adequate, con- 
stant supply of vitamins. 


In the present emergency you are 
already explaining to such families 


But you can go further than that. 
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richest sources of Vitamin C; as 
canned juice, it is also the cheapest 


provides Vitamin C at an average 
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“I judge the telephone company 


by the people who work for it” 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 


Hooper, commented on the telephone company and its 


people. His words express so well the ideals toward 


which we are striving that we quote them here. 


«7 von’t know how big the telephone 
I company is, but it is big enough 
to exceed my mental grasp of business. 
“But I don’t find myself thinking of 
it as a business, even in my day-to-day 
contacts. Rather, my attention is on 
the voice that says, ‘Number, please.’ 
I find myself wondering if that voice 
is feeling as well as it always seems to, 
or if it feels just as hot and weary as I 
do, and would say so if it wasn’t the 
kind of voice it is. ; 
“The first time the business angle 
really struck home was when I read 
that my friend Carl had completed 
thirty years with the company. 


‘eet. 


“Now it happens that I know some- 
thing of the details of those thirty years 
with the company, and I believe they 
are a credit both to Carl and to the 
big business for which he works. 

“In 1907 Carl was a high school boy 
confronted with the need for earning 
money in his spare time. He happened 
to get a job as Saturday night operator 
in the telephone exchange. He worked 
at this job for three years and then 
entered the university. 

“While in college he did some sub- 
stituting at the exchange in his home 
town in vacations. After graduation, 


he was hired full time by the telephone 
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company, not in an ‘executive’ position 
which some folks think goes with a 
college diploma, but as a lineman. 

“Within a year he was made wire 
chief of the district, a job which he 
held for the next ten years. He was . 
then transferred to a larger city as 
manager of the office. Then he was - 
promoted to sales manager of the 
division. ’ 

“A year later he was sent to another 
State, as district manager. In less than 
a year after this appointment, he was 
made manager for the entire State. 

“T don’t know much about the tele- 


- phone company as a business; I can 


only judge it by the people who work 
for it. Just where the dividing line is 
between a business and the people 
who work for it, I don’t know. I don’t 
think there is any line.” | 


EVERY MONDAY. (N. B.C. RED NETWORK, 
8 P.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME.) 


The Gist of It 


RayMonp Gram SWING, BROADCASTER EXTRA- 
ordinary, edited the “Calling America” 
number of Survey Graphic in February 
1939 which dramatized the challenge to 
peace which had already reached the United 
States at that time. The present article, 
which was delivered at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege on June 2, is an urgent sequel to his 
introduction to the “Calling America” num- 
ber. (Page 369) 


RicHarp L. NEuBERGER NEEDS NO INTRODUC- 
tion to our readers as a writer and journa- 
list—but there may be many who will learn 
from his article (page 373) that he is now 
a state legislator in Oregon. 


ALLAN A. MIcHIE, ON THE STAFF OF Time 
and Fortune magazines, has just gone to 
the Middle East after a two-year assign- 
ment in Great Britain. (Page 401) 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SPECIAL Survey 
Graphic report of the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense (page 377) are 
identified in connection with their articles. 
Three of our editors attended the sessions 
in Washington on May 26-28, took copious 
notes, interviewed participants, and re- 
turned to their desks determined to change 
existing editorial plans so as to devote a 
large part of this July issue to a report of 
the conference. The result is a semi-special 
issue of the sort which distinguishes Sur- 
vey Associates when developments of far- 
reaching importance affect the common wel- 
fare. Since it will be weeks, if not months, 
before the proceedings of the conference 
are available, and since coverage by the 
daily and weekly press was inevitably lim- 
ited by circumstances of space, Survey 
Graphic has moved to make its report— 
condensed from conference addresses and 
discussions—available at once to all who are 
interested in carrying out the program of 
the conference in state, county, town, and 
city nutrition activities. Reprints of “FOOD 
FOR A STRONGER AMERICA” may be 
ordered at 15 cents each, or $1 for each 
bundle of ten. 


A Correction 


Tue Press RELATIONS OFFICER OF THE NAvyY 
kindly calls my attention to an error in 
fact in the article, “Negroes and Defense,” 
in the June Survey Graphic. I there stated: 
“If a Negro enlists as a mess attendant, 
third class, he is obliged to remain in that 


rating for one year. A white boy is eligible 


for promotion to a higher rating every 
three months. . . .” The Press Relations Of- 
ficer informs me that both white and Negro 
enlisted men are eligible for advancement 
in rating and pay every four months during 
the first year’s service, and thus that “ad- 
vancements are identical as far as length of 
service and pay are concerned.” It is to be 
noted, however, that the Negro can enlist 
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WAR MEMORIAL 


These three panels compose the World 
War memorial recently dedicatd in 
the municipal auditorium of Wor- 
cester, Mass. The work of the dis- 
tinguished artist, Leon Kroll, the 
murals were paid for by public sub- 
scription. In the main panel, above 
(a huge painting 30 by 57 feet, with 
figures more than life size), Worces- 
ter citizens gather to honor those who 
fell in the last war. This peaceful 
scene is accentuated by the supple- 
mentary panels showing fighting on 
land and sea. In the three years Mr. 
Kroll has been at work on the me- 
morial, the outlook of Worcester and 
all other American communities has 
changed from quiet recollection in a 


world at peace to concern in a world 
of force. 
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Peace, Power and Education 


by RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


In this article a man who is known nationally and internationally 
as an interpreter of the news reveals his profound understanding 
of society and of the forces which have shaped a whole generation 
in America. In a clear challenge to face the crisis squarely he 
reminds us that “we are not punished for the folly we commit so 
much as for the wisdom which we fail to enact.” 


SEQUENCE IS A SIMPLE WORD, CONVEYING A SIMPLE MEANING. 
Events follow one after the other, and they follow, not 
haphazardly, but in an orderly procession. There is no 
mystery about this procession. Cause produces effect, and 
effect reveals cause. Sequence is the foundation of indi- 
vidual and social thought. By studying sequence, we 
come upon the principles which shape our circumstances. 
And the understanding of these principles gives us the 
control over our personal and social affairs which we call 
freedom. We know that we can do today the deeds which 
will prepare for our having our desires tomorrow. And if 
it were not for this knowledge, we should be automatons, 
hapless victims of chance without the need for morals and 
spirit. We should have no use for dignity, for faith, for a 
social order, for individual integrity, and for that greatly 
misunderstood concept called idealism. 

Idealism grows from an understanding of the laws of 
sequence. It is the knowledge that doing the wise deed in 
time will avert disaster and produce benefit. By an intel- 
lectual error, the word idealism has come to be used as 
the opposite of realism. But there is not a real world in 
which idealism has no part. Too often there is a real 
world which has refused to heed the advice of idealism, 
and so has refused to act wisely. But every real part of 
individual and social life which is beneficial is the fruit 
of idealism. Every disaster is the consequence of insufh- 
cient idealism. Idealism is not of the ivory tower. It is 
simply good realism which either has been given a chance 
and is accepted as a matter of course; or it is potential 
realism which has been kept from becoming real. 

Now with these two words, sequence and idealism, let 
us approach the miserable scene of the modern world. Let 
us see that it has become what it is by a procession of 
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events which might have been directed otherwise, and 
that it was not so directed because of the indifference of 
men to an accessible idealism. It is a world for which 
every individual bears punishment, and has become what 
it is by the exercise of will or the refusal to exercise will. 
Individuals chose the sequence which produced it. 


II 


‘THE PAST MAY HAVE SEEN MORE PAINFUL PATCHES OF MISERY 
than exist today, greater outbursts of cruelty, vaster mas- 
sacres, more hunger, disease and pillage. But I doubt if 
history has recorded any scene so hideous as the world of 
today. Two years ago, many people hoped and prayed 
that sequence was not going to produce this scene, and 
may have felt in their hearts that they and their fellow- 
men did not deserve it. But now they can have no more 
doubt of sequence, and they must now face up to the 
sorry business of formulating and acknowledging their 
contribution to it. For that is the only hope the future has, 
that men learn in adversity the idealism they reject in 
easy times. 

In using the word “punishment,” and in speaking of 
mankind “deserving” what it now is experiencing, 1 am 
not obsessed with a sense of man’s sin or even of his guilt, 
since it is my own conclusion, after studying sequence 
both in personal and social affairs, that we are not pun- 
ished for the folly we commit so much as for the wisdom 
which we fail to enact. It is the inadequacy of our best, 
rather than the lingering of our worst, which produces 
tragedy. And I am not now surveying the sequence of the 
last years, seeking for evil to excoriate, evil men to up- 
braid, or wickedness on which to vent such wrath as I am 
able to muster. I want to search, instead, for the wise 


things left undone, which, had they been done, might 
have averted the doom which now has befallen us. And 
I want to point a particular question at education, at 
teachers, whose profession it is to be wise as to their serv- 
ices while the procession of sequence was leading up to 
the hideous present. 


III 


IN POINTING A QUESTION AT MODERN EDUCATION IT WILL BE 
not to find fault with what has been taught but to seek 
what it is that has not been taught, and without which 
we have arrived at our present failure. It is not to criticize 
the absorbing intellectual exploration which has marked 
not only science but all educational activity. This has been 
a time of re-valuation, of finding new names and more 
accurate concepts for things and ideas, and for working 
over the garden of history, biography, psychology and 
sociology. This has been the great era of weed-pulling. 
Not a few concepts of virtue, heroism, singleness of mind, 
motive and patriotism with which the flower beds of hu- 
man experience were choked, were untrue and untrust- 
worthy. The educational gardener has had a busy time, 
passing his tools through the foliage of the past, striking 
down what he found to be invalid and misnamed. Such 
tools as the theory of economic determinism, and the 
analytic approach to psychology, have slashed at and up- 
rooted many preconceived ideas. There has been an in- 
toxicating decimation of untruths and half-truths. 

This has been the era of excited skepticism, the era of 
the discovery of the inner complexity of the physical and 
mental world, the era in which the thinker has been say- 
ing: “That is not so.” And to say that is indeed part of 
the function of education. But obviously it can be only 
part of its function. For if the stress in education is laid 
upon the uprooting of weeds, with no heed for the pro- 
duce of the garden, the garden will not bring forth its 
full fruit. Men live by affirmation, and the service of 
skepticism is not only that men shall doubt half-valid 
afhrmations, but that they go on to complete affirmations 
that shall be sound and true. A sense of the bewildering 
uncertainty about the structure of the physical universe, 
and the obscurity of the functioning of the mind, cannot 
be made into a dogma. And if it is used in place of a 
dogma, as many persons in this generation have used it, 
the individual loses his self-reliance, society loses its stam- 
ina, and civilization loses its security. For the individual 
who tries to make a dogma of non-affirmation becomes a 
disciple not of truth but of leaders. And if he follows lead- 
ers without faith in truth, he turns his back on truth, and 
leadership becomes a vast conspiracy for the imposition 
of tyranny on individuals who have ceased to have the 
defense of positive individual faith. 

I shall confine myself to two particulars in suggesting 
what education has under-stressed and under-affirmed in 
the immediate past. It is in teaching the future citizens of 
the United States the nature of society, and the funda- 
mentals of security. I put first the neglect in teaching the 
nature of society, for many in the present generation of 
Americans, it seems to me, have grown up in innocent 
ignorance of the simple fact that lawful society is based 
on force. It is a society of ultimate coercion. I know there 
is a plausible philosophy of anarchy which wants to be 
tid of the state because of the force and coercion it can 
_ and must impose. But the kindly Americans who shrink 
from force and coercion are not anarchists. They have 
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_ could not travel over land at more than ten or fifteen 


not become enemies of the state. Their mistake has been 
to assume that civilization, which, for one thing, 1s the i 
subordination of force and coercion to the lowest possible f 
minimum, has brought about the abolition of force and fi 
coercion. a | 
The men and women who sincerely detest the killing of } 

war do not detest the protection of the police, which can & 
also entail killing. That is not to say that killing in war 
has the same social meaning as killing by the police. But }) 
the killing is the same, and criminals are killed for the ff 
protection of all members of the community, without a 
protesting resolution being adopted by any pacifist organ- hs 
ization. Killing in war, as a social act, is the opposite of | 
killing by the police, it is the breakdown of law and | 
order. And what pacifists and everybody else with any | 
civilized standards should do is to study sequence. The § 
breakdown of law and order ends in killing. Hence the f 
breakdown in law and order must be prevented at all § 
cost, since any civilized person detests killing. But first it [ 
must be clear that we live in a society based on coercion, § 
with the ultimate sanction against violent criminals of § 
killing. We know that civilization is in part the conduct } 
of social affairs in such a way that the conflicts between 
individuals shall be consigned to the conciliation or judg- § 
ment of courts, and that the coercion of the state shall be 
applied only with due regard to the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. That reduces killing to an almost unnoticeable 
episode in national life. But if law breaks down, force and | 
coercion burst their bounds, and then there is murderous § 
havoc until law and order again prevail. These are the 
simple facts of social life. They are the facts, not only of 
domestic life but of all social life. 


IV 


WE HAVE AN INGENUOUS GENERATION OF AMERICANS WHO } 
have managed to accept these facts as a matter of course | 
in their domestic life, but have been blind to their being 
the facts of international life. And that brings me to my. 
second point, that education has not sufficiently taught 
the fundamentals of security. In the days when the At- 
lantic Ocean was several weeks wide and human beings 


miles an hour, and communications were as slow as sail- 
ing ships and stage-coaches, the men who were responsi- 
ble for the United States were more aware of the prob- 
lems of national security than we have been during the 
past generation. Vast spaces did not make them feel se- 
cure, and they resolutely resorted to political and military 
measures when they saw them to be necessary. They 
knew that peace was a product of a balance of interna-_ 
tional forces. They knew that if the balance was dis- 
turbed, it would affect the security of the United States. — 
Granted, the problems of security were simpler for them. _ 
International society was not so integrated, wars were 
cheaper, and safety was not a vast social problem as it has > 
become. But they knew that security was the first duty of | 
government, and they provided it, or we should not be 
here today as Americans. On the other hand, the present 
generation of Americans, faced with a far more compl 
problem of security, has, it seems to me, performed the 
most astonishing feat of escaping altogether from the 
consideration of security. ~ 

Let me expand this sweeping statement. Having 
emerged from the last war, what lesson did we learn 
from it, what lesson in national security? What less on 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
The only thing that can lift it out 


was taught us by modern education, and by American 
political thought? At first the lesson was the obvious one, 
we detested the end-product of war. But there we 
stopped. We did not begin the study of sequence. If 
we loathed the end-product, we did not educate ourselves 
in understanding the processes which had produced it. 

After the last war we faced three choices in making 
ourselves secure. We could help construct a system, never 
before tried, of collective security. We could cut ourselves 
off from all informal obligations to the remainder of the 
world, and build up a stupendous force of our own. We 
could revert to the historic task of maintaining a balance 
of international forces. 

We did not join the system of collective security, and 
that was quite conscious, though it can hardly be said that 
we rejected it by popular or majority action. In fact we 
were kept out of the League of Nations by a minority, 
and we never held anything that can be truthfully called 
a plebiscite on the League issue. But we did know that 
we were doing it when we stayed out of the League, and 
the majority did not assert itself with any telling convic- 
tion and energy. 

We also were quite conscious that we were not building 
up a stupendous force of our own, for we went in for. 
limitation of armaments by international agreement, and 
we burned up the blueprints of a two-ocean navy. So, 
logically, one must say that we consigned our security to 
the third choice. We would rely on maintaining the bal- 
ance of international forces. Either we were doing that, 
or we had no policy whatever. It is historic fact that we 
lid not join the League. It is historic fact that we scrap- 
ped our plans for stupendous defenses. But it is not his- 
toric fact that we entered whole-heartedly into world 
politics for the maintenance of the best possible balance of 
international forces. , 

Suppose we had gone in for collective security. Cer- 
tainly the educational system of the United States would 


have taught us the elements of the new experiment, 
would have instructed us about the various problems in 
far away places, where the blessings of justice were needed 
if peace were to be preserved. We should have learned to 
apply to international affairs the same wisdom about se- 
quence which we have gained in domestic affairs. We 
should have been familiar with the themes of minority 
rights, of the evils of customs barriers, with the technique 
ofa world court; we should have been applying our 
idealism, and the life in the universities and colleges 
would have been imbued with so much constructive ac- 
tivity that there would have been much less emphasis on 
weed-pulling. It would have become a season of affirma- 
tion. 

Suppose we had gone in for stupendous self-defense. 
That, too, would have been a theme for education. It 
would have been a new experiment for America, since 
in all our history we have not committed ourselves to 
nursing a tremendous power in solitude. I can imagine 
that education, after that choice, would, to start with, 
have made every student familiar with the simple geog- 
raphy of national security. Every schoolboy would have 
known what adults are just beginning to hear about, 
the crucial importance of bases, and the meaning to us 
of Dakar, the Cape Verde Islands, the Azores, Marti- 
nique, Guam and Greenland. We should have been 
tank-conscious, and might have produced panzer units 
long before Hitler produced his. We should have de- 
veloped bombers and fighters, and had a plethora of 
anti-tank guns and anti-aircraft guns. We should have 
known what it takes to defend a hemisphere, not only in 
armaments but in trade and cultural relations. This 
choice might have produced a too muscular civilization, 
and quite easily have turned into rip-roaring imperialism. 
But we did not choose it. 

We really did not consciously choose the third and only 
other policy of national security. We simply lapsed into 
it, as though thé world were unchanged, as though it had 
not produced the World War, as though we could rest 
back without conscious application to the great theme of 
our security. It should have been plain that our security 
did not depend only on us. ‘That should have been 
simple enough to teach every child, adolescent and adult 
in the United States. And if it did not depend on us, on 
whom, then, did it depend? It depended on a balance 
of forces. For one thing, during the last ten years the 
control of the Atlantic has been left to Britain, so it de- 
pended in part on Britain—not on a Britain altruistically 
looking after us but on something much more trust- 
worthy, on Britain remaining British and looking after 
itself. But did we know it? Were we told so by our 
political leaders? Were we so taught in our universities 
and colleges? 


Vv 


THE FABRIC OF PEACE WAS TORN IN MaNcHURIA, AND THAT 
threatened to upset the balance which makes for peace 
and so for our security. Did that event produce an edu- 
cated sense of alarm in the United States? Were the 
young men of draft age taught that if Japan was allowed 
to grow too strong, they might find themselves in a war, 
because the balance of power was being gravely menaced? 
When Hitler came into power and started re-arming, and 
when the three partners in blackmail, Germany, Italy 
and Japan, began laying their plans for despoiling the 
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have nations of the world, did the public men ot the 
United States and the universities and colleges point out 
what was happening to our security? How much of a 
shudder went through our universities and colleges when 
Hitler tore up the treaty of Locarno, and when he marched 
his troops into the de-militarized Rhineland? Not that 
the balance of international forces was changed then 
and there by those acts. But a procession of sequence did 
set in. Nobody with a sense of responsibility for national 
security, no teacher or political leader, could have watched 
the immediate event without foreseeing the possibilities 
of untold woe. 

You may ask, did the universities of Britain and France 
quake with apprehension? Did the political leaders of 
Britain go to their constituents, telling them the unmis- 
takable direction of the sequence Hitler had begun? 
The answer is that they did not, not enough of them. 
But it is no apology for American democracy and 
education that other democracies and educations, too, were 
indifferent to security. We had not committed our secur- 
ity to Britain and France to be managed for us. We had 
committed our security to a system in which British and 
French strength were essentials. But it was our duty to 
ourselves to match with our own strength what Britain 
and France were failing to provide. It does not absolve 
us from our duty to ourselves, and to our own security, 
if those on whom we rely are delinquent to themselves. 
If we were to be secure, peace had to be preserved. If 
peace were to be preserved, the power of civilized nations 
had to remain greater than any power pitted against it. 
The power had to be physical. And let me add that it 
also had to be spiritual. It had to be power which the 
threatened nations knew they were ready to use. A good 
deal is said about the inferiority of the military strength 
of the democracies. But that inferiority has not, in my 
opinion, been the basis of today’s disaster. They were 
not ready to use such power as they had and at one 
time they had enough to assure the continuance of peace. 
I believe that if all the democracies had known, and had 
made it known, that they were spiritually prepared to use 
force to blot out blackmail and aggression, they never 
would have needed to use the force. The most civilized 
nations, the best educated, were the most afraid to face 
the reality of social structure, and to admit the necessity 
of meeting crime with force. They were the blindest to 
the simple principle in the law of sequence, that what 
is put off today may ‘cost double tomorrow, and may be 
too late the day after. 


VI 


ONE REASON WHY WE WERE NOT INTERESTED IN SAFEGUARD- 
ing our security by the method we chose may have been 
that it was not an inspiring method. It did not stimulate 
us, did not invigorate us. It was not a system based on 
justice, liberty and the application of law and legal sanc- 
tions to international affairs. We had foresworn having 
any responsibility for justice beyond our borders, and we 
devoutly prayed that by escaping from responsibility we 
were escaping from the sequence of‘escape. It happened 
that the countries on whose strength our peace depended 
Were countries of our own civilization. But they, too, 
had no great wish for responsibilities beyond their borders, 

But inspiring or not, the system we chose now lies in 


ruins. A great war is on, whose outcome will determine ~ 


our privilege to maintain our freedom. Not only is there 
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-well, since common dangers must not be incurred, except | 


murderous havoc in the four corners of the world, our} 
own security is gone unless we make a colossal effort to 1 
restore it. And though our thoughts are focused on) 
this effort, it is wise, too, to see that we are in dire danger, ba 
not because of the betrayal of our friends, or the wicked-®: 
ness of our enemies, but because of the inadequacy of our fo 
own insight into reality. We are where we are because wef 
were not wise. And unless we accept wisdom in this fi 
hour of travail, we cannot look out on any prospect of | 
peace and the enjoyment of liberty, and we shall not in 
know how to build more strongly the peace which has 
collapsed. : 

We had two other choices, as I pointed out. We might ke 
have nursed a tremendous muscular power in solitude. p 
Or we might have assumed our full responsibility alon 
with other civilized nations for peace and justice through- 
out the world, and helped administer the affairs of na- 
tions, on a system of law and the enforcement of law. 

Toward which future do we look today? I am sure that 
we cannot choose to create a might to sustain us, and keep § 
us free, single-handed, against the power that is potential- f 
ly arraigned against us. It is too late to make ourselves} 
a solitary giant, for another giant has a head start on | 
us. For if the war is lost for European civilization, the § 
factories and the manpower, the shipyards, and the re- } 
sources of the tyrannies will be far greater than our full | 
national strength. We might prepare for the battle, but | 
it is hard to believe that we should have the soul for the [ 
defense of our freedom in that dread test, if we do not § 
have it today, when we can still defend ourselves with § 
allies, and at lesser sacrifice. This future of gigantic | 
solitude can only be tempting to individuals and groups 
who crave for their own power within the nation, more | 
than they crave for the liberty of the nation as a whole. | 
But the nation itself cannot choose to wait for such an | 
uncertain fate. 
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WE HAVE ONLY ONE TRUE CHOICE FOR THE FUTURE. IT Is. 
to apply to international affairs the scruples, the forebear- 
ance, the humanity, the dignity, the ethics and, finally if 
need be, the coercion, which are the bases of domestic 
peace and civilization. It is to accept responsibility for a 
world from which we now know we cannot hope to es- 
cape. 

I am not going to offer a blueprint of a future system of 
peace. But it is plain enough what it must be in essence. 
It must be a world of common responsibilities. If so, it 
must be one of concerted action in the defense of peace. 
And if it calls for the application of concerted coercion in 
dire extremity, it must have a common foreign policy as 


by decisions made in common. We cannot give a blank 
check of our manpower to be filled in by some other for- 
eign office. It will of necessity be a world of force. But. 
it will become a civilized world, in due time the force will 
be subordinated to the almost invisible service of justice. 
It will be a world, first of all, of affirmation, a world of 
fellowmen in which each shares some responsibility, and 
knowingly owes and pays his humane cooperation, 

This is idealism. It also is potential realism. And it 
is the living truth which may be implanted amid the 
rubble of destruction of today, on which to build with 
whole heart and whole mind, where half-heart and half- 
knowledge are piling up their ruins. i 
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I Go to the Legislature 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


West Point trains generals, Annapolis prepares admirals, but forty-eight 


state legislatures are the traditional schools for statesmen. Here a young 


lawmaker describes his first session in the academy of self-government. 


Ir, IN THIS HOUR OF CRISIS FOR DEMOCRACY THROUGHOUT THE 
world, you seek direct contact with democracy in action 
I recommend service in the legislature of your home state. 
There you will become acquainted with the problems and 
aspirations and pet schemes of your neighbors, and you 
will find out all you want to know about their virtues 
and their peculiarities. You will be told their intimate 
opinions on the ridiculous and the sublime—what they 
think haircuts should cost and how we can avoid inflation. 

In the six months I have been a member of Oregon’s 
House of Representatives, I have learned more about the 
people and government of my native state than in four 
years at its university. I am taking a practical course in 
American democracy. A meeting of the Utilities Com- 
mittee, at which we stormily try to arbitrate the conflicting 
proposals of power companies and public ownership 
groups, offers a perspective on democracy never gained 
from textbooks. 

Charles A. Beard and James Truslow Adams cannot 
tell me as much about representative government as a 
delegation of angry taxpayers from my district, demand- 
ing to know why I have introduced a bill providing pen- 
sions for firemen. And after I have defended the bill and 
listened to their rebuttals, some of the taxpayers still in- 
dignant, a few halfway mollified, I somehow feel that I 
have acquired additional knowledge about my fellow 
citizens and what makes them tick. 

At the desk ahead of mine in the fir-paneled legisla- 
tive chamber sits a piano salesman. Next to him is a 
haberdasher. To my right is a prominent lawyer, to my 
left a longshoreman. I can turn around and talk to a 
Ford dealer who was born in the Scottish highlands. We 
are a cross-section of 
our state, and the is- 
sues we decide upon, 
ranging fromthe 
length of passenger 
trains to the test for 
pure milk, touch the 
personal lives of every 
man, woman, and 
child in Oregon. 

Any American who 
is free and twenty- 
one may do what we 
are doing. Without 


The learned volumes on 
political science cannot 
tell me as much about 
representative govern- 
ment as a delegation of 
angry taxpayers . . - 


fiat or permission from high authority he can submit to 
other Americans like himself his candidacy for public of- 
fice. In these troubled times we hold this privilege in 
common with the people of few other lands. Cattle 
rancher or accountant, banker or freight brakeman, any 
citizen of the United States may put his name on the 
ballot. In our ranks we have all four of these occupations 
and many more besides. 

It is part of the American tradition for political careers, 
whether destined for fame or obscurity, to begin in state 
legislatures. Jefferson, Clay, Lincoln, and T. R. started 
that way. So have many of our present leaders—President 
Roosevelt, Senator Wagner, Cordell Hull, Speaker Ray- 
burn. This training ground of American politics is open also 
to those marked for the commonplace, and one of the pas- 
times of the public is to wonder who among us will become 
United States Senators and who will fade into oblivion. 


I] RAN FOR THE LEGISLATURE AS AN AMATEUR. IT wAS AN END 
in itself rather than a means to higher position. I wanted 
to see at first hand what made the wheels of government 
go around. Yet I am afraid there is something contagious 
about the ambitions which hang like clouds in our 
chamber. I am. going to exert all my will power in an 
effort to retain my non-professional political status. I 
have no desire to straighten up pompously and think I 
am confronting a future governor each time I look in the 
bathroom mirror. 

West Point trains our generals and Annapolis prepares 
men to command the fleet. For half a century Americans 
have proposed an academy which would equip citizens 
for careers in public life. To date membership in the 
various legislatures 
has been most nearly 
the equivalent of this. Vi 
There takes place the 
sifting and winnow- 
ing that matches the 
weeding -out process 
at our military insti- 
tutions; there men 
discover whether they 
are temperamentally 
suited to the great 
game of politics. A 
few win their epau- 


I expected to spend most 
of my time on big is- 
sues — social security, 
taxes, and so on—but 
I devoted hours to the 
question of labeling eggs 
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I soon learned that letters unanswered mean votes lost 


lets and go on to Congress or the governorship, and the 
rest gradually fall by the wayside. ~ 

What is membership like in one of these forty-eight 
academies that offer embryo American politicians their 
first practical experience? 

I arrived at our new marble Capitol expecting to spend 
most of my time considering momentous issues—social 
security, taxes, conservation, civil liberties. Instead we 
have devoted long hours to the discussion of regulations 
for the labeling of eggs. We have argued about the align- 
ment of irrigation ditches, the speed of motorboats on 
mountain lakes, the salaries of justices of the peace, and 
whether or not barbers and beauty parlor attendants 
should be highschool graduates. For two days we wrangled 
about a bill specifying the proper scales for weighing logs 
and lumber. 

None of these questions concerns large numbers of 
people. Yet each question concerns a few people vitally. 
Two or three poultry raisers told me that a change in the 
labeling of fresh and 
cold-storage eggs 
would put them out of 
business. I have re- 
ceived several dozen 
letters from merchants 
in my district com- 
plaining that parking 
meters along the curb 
are destroying their 
trade. More mail has 
come to my desk about 
what high-powered 
speedboats would do 
to the tranquility of 
Diamond Lake than 
about a series of anti- 
sabotage bills in which 
the issue of free speech 
is said to be involved. 
The solitary “old grad” 
letter from a_ fellow 
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‘Every member among us has some underprivileged group he is championing 


alumnus of the State University has asked not for lower 
taxes or improved law enforcement, but for action to con- 
trol Bang’s disease which afflicts goats and cattle. 


In common with most other states Oregon has anti- } 
quated county governments. The state must undertake } 


innumerable functions that are purely local. These things 
may be fundamentally unimportant, but the people di- 
rectly concerned do not think so. A farmer cares whether 
his livestock can cross a state highway. Jewelers are deep- 
ly interested in regulations governing the sale of watches. 
Residents quickly protest an unreasonable speed limit in 
their suburb. After five months in the legislature I am 
convinced that the position taken on these many questions 
of comparatively slight significance has a lasting effect on 
a political career. 


A FEW DOORS FROM ME LIVES A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER. 
Going home on the streetcar we have argued violently 
about free trade vs. tariffs; Roosevelt vs. Willkie, the New 
Deal vs. rugged individualism. Not long ago I received a 
letter from him. Looking at the envelope I was sure an- 
other clash of political philosophies was impending. But 
he was writing me, as his representative in the legislature, 
seeking support of a bill to prevent canneries from gutting 
Oregon’s streams of trout and salmon. If I voted for the 
bill my neighbor’s devotion to fishing would overcome 
his Republicanism and “all would be forgiven.” 

Here my neighbor and I were in ready agreement. I 
not only voted for the bill but made a speech for it. My 
anti-New Deal neighbor is one of my backers now. 

A member of the legislature, I think, assumes reality in 
the eyes of a constitutent when he does something which 
touches that constituent personally. In preparation for my 
political debut I diligently read Marquis James’ “Andrew 
Jackson,” Beard’s “Rise of American Civilization,” White’s 
“The Changing West” and “History of the Pacific North= 
west” by Fuller. Into debates on the general conduct of 
the state government I have injected facts and quotations 
from these books. My colleagues, I fear, grow a little 
weary of hearing me tell what Old Hickory or the found-. 
ing fathers of Oregon would say and do were they in our 
places. 

To these oratorical efforts I have had no reaction 
whatsoever—no mail, 
no approval, no con- 
demnation. I have 
drawn a blank. As far 
as I can determine, my 
best speech (sic) has 
not won me as much 
political support as my — 
mailing copies of the 
official legislative cal- 


and commercial clubs 
in my district. Nor do — 
I believe that my worst 
speech has cost me as 
many votes as endorse- 
ment of a “no-first- 
bite” bill which has of- 
fended some of the dog 
owners in my part of 
the city of Portland. 
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Our masters are the folks back home who elect us 


“Many small make a great,” said Chaucer and in that* 


light our constituents seem to appraise our performance. 

I received a letter from an elderly man, obviously in 
difficult circumstances. He was confronted with loss of 
his small house. For some reason he had been denied an 
old age pension. He recited the details of his problem. 
Did I know his rights in the case? I spent a few minutes 
looking up the Social Security law. Then I wrote the old 
man about his legal claim to a pension. I also wrote state 
relief officials in his behalf. 

The old man gratefully showed the letter to several 
of his neighbors. It was read at a pension club. Speakers 
commented on it at the meetings of other pension clubs. 
Members of these groups began thanking me for taking 
a personal interest in the old man’s troubles. People seem 
to feel more intently about an episode such as this, with 
its human aspects, than about broad general principles 
which apparently have no direct application to their own 
problems. I came to the legislature expecting to be judged 
exclusively by my attitude on a few basic questions. This, 
however, is only about a dozen inches on the yardstick 
by which the voters measure their officials. 

Mail is highly important. Letters unanswered 
are votes thrown away. This is particularly true 
of personal mail which some man or woman 
has taken the bother to write in longhand. 
There are stock letters sent to every member 
of the legislature; these we disregard or reply 
to with a perfunctory “I will give your views 
all possible consideration.” But a personal letter 
from a constituent, a letter which has come to 
us alone—that is a totally different proposition. 
A citizen interested enough to write his legis- 
lator is also interested enough to tell his neigh- 
bors and friends and relatives his estimate of 
that legislator. This is why, if necessary, we 
miss a session of the House to turn out the 
morning mail. 

I am a newspaperman. Beforge going to the 
legislature I heard my fellow newspapermen 
criticizing the trades and compromises custom- 
ary in lawmaking. I resolved to have no part 
of this. Through thick and thin I would stick 

every original promise. I would not yield an 
inch. My strength would be as the strength 
of ten because my heart was pure. 

I am older and wiser now. My newspaper 
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friends were partially correct, but they also were down- 
right wrong. The legislature is as full of compromises 
as the Pacific Ocean is of water. Yet I wonder how else 
laws could be enacted at all. There are 60 of us in the 
House of Representatives. Thirty-eight are Republicans, 
22 are Democrats. Some of us think Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is the greatest President since Lincoln; others are 
sure he is the worst. A few blame the world crisis on 
labor; a few others attribute it to big business. Some 
of us are from metropolitan Portland; others are from 
the wilderness of the Cascade Mountains. On a multitude 
of issues the area of disagreement among us seems as vast 
as the universe. 

We include many professions and occupations. Among 
us are lawyers, real estate agents, editors, prune growers, 
school teachers, storekeepers, mechanics, and men who 
are out of jobs. Each of us has prejudices and predilec- 
tions which others consider unreasonable. Some members 
hate and fear doctors. Two members are doctors. Three 
or four legislators belong to the Associated Farmers, an 
organization bitterly fighting labor unions. One legislator 
is president of the largest labor union in the state. A 
member from Portland is proud of his pet police dogs, 
which he rents to movie companies. A member from a 
woodland district forty miles from Portland insists that 
police dogs have been killing his sheep. 

Yet all of us represent the people of Oregon. They have 
sent us to their Capitol to make laws regarding medicine, 
agriculture, roads, taxation, schools, and a huge variety 
of other subjects. We have to agree somewhere or gov- 
ernment will break down. We must be able to give and 
take. This was impressed upon me early in the session. 
I sponsored a bill proposing a State Resources Council. I 
wanted to provide for an appropriation of $60,000. The 
Ways and Means Committee informed me that unless the 
appropriation were half that, the bill would not even be 
considered. I swallowed hard—and asked for an appropri- 
ation of $30,000.: 

Democracy is the fusing together of many ideas and 
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In our way of shaping policy, few compromises are bad; none irrevocable 
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that is what we are doing in the legislature. I introduced 
a measure making it mandatory for Public Power Districts 
to recognize the collective bargaining rights of their em- 
ployes. The bill also gave the state commissioner of labor 
the right to fix the wages paid by those districts. Republi- 
cans on the Utilities Committee were against the bill en- 
tirely. They wanted to table it. The Democrats sought 
its passage unchanged. At last both sides gave in. The 
Republicans agreed to allow the bill to come out on the 
floor. We agred to eliminate the provision permitting 
the labor commissioner to stipulate wages. . 
Was this a compromise with principle? I do not think 
so. The wage clause in the bill was important, to be sure. 
Yet insistence on it would have meant adoption of no 
bill at all. Now, at least, an act is on the statute books 
calling for the recognition of collective bargaining. Per- 
haps a future session of the legislature will add the clause 
which we had to abandon. After the settlement one of 
the Republicans wryly said to me, “Well, neither of us 
seems very satisfied. I guess that means we've got a pretty 


fair bill, huh?” 


“POLITICIANS ARE AS COMPROMISED AS A KEPT WOMAN,’ SAY 
my cynical friends. Yet the concessions we have made in 
the legislature typify the way democracy works, and by 
and large they have done considerably more good than 
harm. Representative Herman Chindgren, a farmer from 


Clackamas County, will support my bill to guarantee. 


school teachers adequate notice of reemployment or dis- 
missal, provided I reduce the required time from nine 
weeks to six weeks. I will vote for the bill of Representa- 
tive Jim Rodman, a real estate man from Lane County, 
to waive the penalties on delinquent property taxes if 
he will limit the tenure of the bill to two years. 

My political science professors in college never said any- 
thing about this, but I am sure that in this fashion laws 
were passed in Thomas Jefferson’s time—and in this fash- 
ion will be passed one hundred years from now, if only 
we can hang on to democracy. 

Our angriest battle so far has been over unemployment 
insurance. The lumber industry, dominant among busi- 
nesses in Oregon, contended that any increase in the pay- 
roll tax would push it into bankruptcy. With equal em- 
phasis both AFL and CIO maintained that a boost in 
the tax was absolutely essential to the security of the un- 
employment compensation fund. I entered the legislature 
a confirmed champion of labor’s viewpoint. The contro- 
versy bogged into a stalemate. Neither side would budge. 
After weeks of pulling and hauling the question finally 
was compromised midway between the demands of each 
group. 

That night the head of one of the state’s biggest saw- 
mills told me in a Capitol building elevator, “Well, you 
fellows didn’t do so bad. That agreement is pretty good. 
I think iv will work out all right.” And the next morning 
over coffee and butterhorns at breakfast the secretary of 
the Oregon Federation of Labor observed, “We've got no 
kick coming. Labor will get along O. K. under the new 
arrangement. The compromise bill is fair to everyone con- 
cerned.” 

That democracy in Oregon—and very likely in other 
states—has been operating like this for a long time is 
demonstrated by the fact that at least half the bills we 
consider are amendments to earlier laws. Some of the 
acts thus amended are extremely old, going back to the 


‘tion. He,.I am sure, is equally positive that taxpayers in} 


days before the railroads were thrust into the Northwest 
Quite conceivably the frontiersmen who carved Oregon: 
out of the forest fastnesses were of the same mortal clay 
as ourselves. Probably they had to make concessions to 
the other fellow and the other fellow had to make con® 
cessions to them, and all the time they hoped that th 
legislators who came along in the future would pate 
things up. 

Despite the chasms of disagreement there is a certai 
comradery among us which not the most savage debates 
can stifle or discourage. I think this stems largely fromp 
the fact that we in the legislature are not responsible tof 
each other. Our only masters are those unseen folks back 
home, those folks whose letters are piled on our desks inf} 
neat stacks every morning. If Representative French as- 
sails my resolution for the construction of the Umatillal 
reclamation project, I tell myself that irrigation farmers 
in the 22nd district will take care of him at the next elec- 


the 5th district will deal sternly with me. 

No matter how contentiously we may argue, we invari-& 
ably refer to each other as “My illustrious colleague from 
the picturesque Willamette Valley” or as “The worthy) 
and honored member whose historic district occupies so 
warm a spot in the hearts of our people.” We can be 
locked in desperate verbal combat one hour, and then eat 
lunch at the same table in the Capitol restaurant the next. 
Not only are we independent of our fellow members but 
also of the executive department officials and functionaries 
who swarm through the Statehouse. We have only to 
make our peace with God and the voters back home who 
elect us. ; 


MANY OF MY ACQUAINTANCES SPEAK OF “POLITICIANS” WITH 
amused contempt. The word to them connotes venality, 
bribes and a fat man in a checked suit doling out payment 
contracts. Perhaps I need stronger spectacles, but I have 
seen no more evidence of corruption or dishonor among 
my colleagues than among any other similar group of) 
citizens. The majority of the legislators work hard. They 
want to do a good job. One of the reasons for this is not | 
without its humor. We are addressed as “Honorable.® 
Lobbyists flatter us like prima donnas. We are provided 
with imposing stationery. Suppliants seek favors and audi- 
ences. Pages fetch and carry at our bidding. As a result 
of all this we probably harbor certain modified Napoleonic 
tendencies. a 
Yet I think the very fact that we are overly impressed 
with our own importance assures the state zealous and 
conscientious service. No man shirks a task he considers 
vitally essential. We take ourselves seriously. Almost half 
of us are just getting started in politics. We have none 
of the sophistication of men who have been to the politi al 
wars many times. And always lurking in subconscious 
minds is the lingering hope of outdistancing the crowd 
and reaching the governor’s chair. a 
The outstanding human shortcoming in the legislature 
is timidity. In front of most of the members, tantalizingh 
near, is the will-o’-the-wisp lure of higher office. Th 
temptation is strong to avoid taking a position on red-ho 
issues. Why court disaster? One particular legislator ca 
be depended upon to develop a stomach attack the 
before a bristling question is scheduled for debate. 
never learned the truth of the report that on the eveni ng 
of one of these convenient (Continued on page 4I| 
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DuRING THE BLACK MONTHS OR YEARS AHEAD, WE 
must consider the nutritional status of the nation 
as a whole, as well as the status of its individuals. 

I think we can all agree with the proposition 
that no man, woman, or child in the United 
States should be allowed to starve. But having 
pledged ourselves to that proposition we find we 
are committed to a good deal more than might 
be imagined. Starvation can be hidden, subtle 
and slow, as well as desperate and dramatic. 
Science has uncovered starvation in places where 
it was not supposed to exist, in high and middle 
places as well as in the low. 

Bad food habits, careless food preparation, the 
evolution of food processing explain in part the 
large percentage of unsatisfactory diets in the 
United States. We are, to be sure, a well fed 
people compared with most parts of the globe. 
But_we are not well fed in relation to the pro- 
ductive potentialities of our land and labor. 

In the totalitarian countries food is a weapon. 
In America food is a boon, the gift of God’s 
good earth. We have, as a matter of fact, some 
food to spare. We are in the twice blessed 
position of being able to feed ourselves and 
others, a position that may prove to be all im- 
portant when the starving and shattered nations 
of Europe gather round a barren peace table. 

In primitive times, through a process of 
natural selection and survival, the people chose 
the best available foods. Thus nations which 
did not or could not make a wise choice died 
out. They were conquered by an enemy from 
within—by slow or fast starvation. 

We have the inestimable advantage of being 
able to choose wisely—if we will. And in these 
days when the ever-increasing demands for ever- 
increasing production call for optimum physical 
vigor and morale, it behooves us to choose wisely. 

M. L. WILSON 
Chairman, Nutrition Advisory Committee to the 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Defense Activities 
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Though the national food basket is 
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The First Step Toward Fitness 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


The challenge to stamp out “hollow hunger” and “hidden hunger” in a 
unified drive for dynamic strength:—by the Federal Security Administrator 


WHEN AMERICA BEGAN TO RECOVER FROM THE GREAT DEPRES- 
sion, it began to take stock of its human resources. We 
found that a large minority of our population did not get 
enough to eat. These people who did not get enough to 
eat were below par in health. They were below par in 
initiative and alertness. 

When there was not any pinch, except the pinch of 
poverty and the pinch of ever tightening belts—when 
America’s industrial machine was running in a surplus 
labor market, nobody needed these men—nobody, that is, 
except their families. Efforts to do something about them 
then were regarded as a kind of economic heresy. The 
Works Progress Administration, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the National Youth Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and other organizations that 
directed their attention to these groups were under con- 
stant attack. 

The problem is not wholly gone. When a Texas County 
can report that “20 percent of the deaths in this county in 
1938 were hastened by lack of sufficient amount and bal- 
anced diets,” the job is not done. Texas certainly is not 
alone. It simply happens to have faced its facts a little 
more squarely. 

Thousands of families live on sow belly and corn. Other 
thousands live on tortillas and beans. Most of these should 
grow kitchen gardens, some say. But some of the folks 
who urge that most loudly are also most critical of the 
government expenditures for the aid and educational 
programs which are intended to bring about that result. 
And it must not be forgotten that there are other thou- 
sands—without a square foot of real estate within five 
miles of their homes in which they could put a spade— 
who cannot buy meal-balancing foods at the prices they 
would have to pay. 

So, distribution is one of our problems. I would not 
want any nutritionist to feel complacent because the 
problem is recognized. I would not want any health officer 
to feel smug because he has set his public health nurses to 
advising welfare clients that what they needed were more 
green vegetables, fresh fruits, premium price flour, and 
vitamin tablets. “Buy Better Food” is not a very helpful 
slogan for folks who cannot afford anything but the 
cheapest. 

I would not want any representative of the food indus- 
try to feel satisfied until the American system of distribu- 
tion—with the skill and leadership that only the food dis- 
tribution industries are now equipped to offer us—can 
work out a pattern of distribution that reaches everybody. 

Some industrial policies aim to skim off the cream of a 
market. Under such a policy, advertising is aimed at the 
30 percent of the market that has the most money to 
spend. The result may be a residual market that cannot 
be developed economically by anybody. “Cream-separator 
distribution” that selects only adequate income groups 
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may pay money dividends. But it can be a bottleneck to 
national health. 

We know that a lot of people who are regarded as poor 
prospects for jobs need food. They are set down in per- 
sonnel records as lazy or dumb, or marked as “slow to 
adjust to job situations.” What is really wrong with them 
is that they are hungry. 

Let us call that hollow hunger. Not all these people 
are literally “hollow.” One may fill up on the wrong 
things because one is too poor to obtain better food. 

Other people, we have found, are filling up on the 
wrong things because they do not know any better. It 
may be just habit, a sweet tooth and a big rush that leads 
many a city office worker to lunch day after day on soda 
pop, chocolate bars, and sundaes. Let us call that hidden 
hunger, as distinguished from the slow starvation of 
poverty. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES INDICATE THAT SOME DIETARY DEFICIEN- 
cies may show up in disorders we have been pleased to 
call “mental.” Stamina, intelligence, judgment, will, sta- 
bility—all these may have their roots in unbalanced diets 
and can be treated through the use of vitamins. 

There are many dramatic accounts of modern nutrition 
in action. For example, a few years ago the Tennessee 
Valley Authority went back forty miles behind Norris 
Dam to the little town of Wilder, a ghost town, where 
several hundred stranded miners’ families were barely 
subsisting. ‘The men there were bad actors, unreliable, 
trouble-makers, TVA officials were told. But the TVA 
officials signed up forty men, put them on hard jobs 
with regular pay and regular food. Those men became 
some of the best employes TVA had. In the dining halls 
at Norris Dam a man could eat all he wanted for a 
quarter. Five or six helpings were not uncommon. 
After awhile that stopped. The men had caught up 
with their food needs. 

Many great industrial concerns find it good business 
to provide adequate and properly selected food for their 
employes. Whether such food is free, or available at cost 
or nominal prices, it pays industrial dividends. 

Recently, I was told that a western trucking company 
had actually achieved a reduction of its night accident 
rate by providing all its driver crews with bags of raw 
carrots at the beginning of every trip. Somebody had 
advised them of the effect of Vitamin A on the eyesight. 

Today, we have begun to enrich our flour. But it is 
important that the consumer is not led to believe that en- 
richment makes bread a substitute for other necessary 
foods. 

Certainly the food industries have real problems to face: 
pressures for over selective distribution, overemphasis ‘on 
refinements, the exuberance of competitive copywriters. 
On the other hand the experts—the doctors, nutritionists, 


Good cooks, skilled buyers, and nutritional scientists set America’s No. 1 table for the army 


educators, home economists, and career consumers—also 
have forgotten a point the advertisers remember. The 
experts have too often forgotten that good food is fun. 

Something frequently happens to good food when its 
selection is distilled through the coils of an expert. It loses 
its gastronomic gusto. To my mind, for example, an 
Indiana farm dinner, steaming on the kitchen table, con- 
stitutes about the best concatenation of vitamins ever 
strung together. 

That kind of old-fashioned country dinner contains a 
vitamin you will not find in a laboratory—the psychologi- 


cal vitamin of human satisfaction. I'll name it Vitamin Z, _ 


for Zest, so the doctors can run theirs consecutively. 


INDIANA FOOD HAS BEEN FAMOUS FOR A LONG TIME. IN 
the days before we started to export it, Hoosiers were the 
tallest civilized men in the world. 

Indiana food had what it took. And not the least of 
its virtues was Vitamin Z. Every first-rate dinner the 
world has ever seen—first-rate in rounded gastronomic 
satisfaction—has had those things. The first-rate Italian 
dinner isn’t spaghetti and meat balls. That’s just a per- 
version which arises from the fact that our industrialized 
city Italian workers haven’t been able to afford the abun- 
dant fruits and vegetables of their traditional diet. The 
good Italian dinner was not only fun—it was full of vita- 
mins. Tortillas and beans are not any nation’s traditional 
food. They are only a remnant poor folks can still afford. 

A recent Department of Agriculture study showed that 
if all the families getting less than $100 a month had been 
able overnight to increase their income to that level, the 
result would be a two-billion-dollar increase in food ex- 

-penditures every year. Good food is good business. 

If, with the help of the advertisers and the educators, 
the story public health and medicine have to tell could be 
put into such language that the great body of American 
people could be persuaded, America’s whole destiny would 


certainly be more dynamic. 

It is up to us to create a policy 
which will enable the housewife 
to find her way through a chaos 
of calories, salts and minerals, 
acids and alkalis and vitamins. 
It must be a policy which gives 
us a firm and acceptable basis 
for action. 

There are, to be sure, admin- |: 
istrative relationships with these 
problems. To cite an example: 
One of the requirements for en- 
riched flour will be riboflavin. 
But we find that there is not 
now the productive capacity 
necessary to produce the ribo- 
flavin necessary for such enrich- 
ment. Two factors complicate 
this picture: the kinds of con- 
struction necessary will involve 
negotiation as to priorities with 
the Office of Production Man- 
agement; we are thus not im- 
mediately in a position to know 
how rapidly the new facilities 
could be built. The amount of 
riboflavin and other vitamins 
available for the millers may depend to some extent on 
the requirements of the British who, with restricted 
diets, may have a more urgent need than others. 

The industries, which have so completely cooperated 
with this program, can feel assured, however, that the | 
solution will not be one which penalizes them for events 
outside their control. All such measures constitute an 
advance in the very responsibilities of government. 

The Federal Security Administration, and I believe 
every other government agency, is ready to act. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote to me recently: 
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During these days of stress the health problems of the 
military and civilian population are inseparable. Total defense — 
demands manpower. The full energy of every American is 
necessary. Medical authorities recognize completely that effi- 
ciency and stamina depend on proper food. Fighting men of 
our armed forces, workers in industry, the families of these 
workers, every man and woman in America, must have 
nourishing food. If people are undernourished, they cannot — 
be efficient in producing what we need in our unified drive 
for dynamic strength. . . . The Department of Agriculture — 
has estimated that many millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren do not get the foods which science considers essential. 
We do not lack and we will not lack the means of producing 
food in abundance and variety. Our task is to translate this 
abundance into reality for every American family. 


Now, in the pinch of defense, we are actually taking 
stock of our manpower. As the President has said, 
America needs her men and women, every one of them. 
We know that we cannot permit an underfed people 
at any income level if the nation is to be truly strong. 
Our human beings are as much worth saving as our 
forests, mines, streams, and soil. Today we recognize 
that the ways of conserving our men and women are as” 
susceptible to scientific determination as our dealings 
with inanimate national resources. This knowledge must 
lead to action. | a a) 
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Mobilize for Total Nutrition! 


RUSSELL M. WILDER, M.D. 


From the laboratory, a warning to set the table better for all:—by the 


Chairman, Committ ec 


EVIDENCE PRESENTED AT THE Nationat Nutrition Con- 
ference should convince everyone that the nation is 
faced with a serious problem of malnutrition; that 
despite a so-called surplus of foods a great many of 
our people are not receiving the fare they need for 
strength of mind and body. 

The gravity of this situation, however, is mitigated 
by the hopeful and challenging fact that we now have 
the scientific knowledge, the means, and the national 
will to do something about it. 

Significant studies made by the federal government, 
as long ago as 1936, bear witness that today’s mobili- 
zation to improve nutrition for all the people comes none 
too soon. These surveys revealed that in 1936 more than 
one third of all families were buying food which 
could not provide a diet rating better than~“poor.” 
Not more than one family in four secured food which 
would provide a diet rated as “good.” 

The conclusions drawn from these surveys have not 
been found acceptable to everyone. There are some 
persons who do not feel that they apply today. They 
maintain that times have improved since 1936—aver- 
age incomes and purchasing powers are higher. Many 
physicians have been critical of the results set forth 
on the ground that none of the individuals included in 
the statistical totals was subjected to personal examina- 
tion. However, in later studies carried out in villages 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, and in several other 
widely separated communities, physicians—have made 
careful examinations of the people, and similar con- 
clusions were reached. 

In considering the total problem of nutrition, there 
has been criticism of the physician as well as by the 
physician. The scientists who, for twenty years or more, 
have studied nutrition. in animals have indulged quite 
frequently in caustic comments on the failure of the 
medical profession to come to grips with malnutrition. 
Practicing physicians, by and large, have been slow 
to act on the developments in the nutrition field. I 
wish to take this occasion to explain their conserva- 
‘tism. 

The past forty years and more have been a period 
of dramatic achievement in many fields of medical 
science and of marked success in the control of diseases 
caused by bacteria and related organisms. The accom- 
plishment of the average physician, in the complexity 
of human pathology, is highly creditable. Few persons 
not trained for the practice of medicine are even dimly 
conscious of the difficulties involved in the accurate 
diagnosis of disease. fe 

Nor has the physician failed, except in nutrition, to 
recognize the predominant significance of preventive 
medicine. He has given freely of his time, usually on 
a purely voluntary basis, to the campaigns which have 
been waged with such success against tuberculosis, syphi- 
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lis, and maternal ill health. Also most of the legislation 
to which we owe that magnificent organization, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, has come about as a result 
of insistence by physicians. This is equally true of the 
fine collateral departments of public health in the states. 

The medical profession has not been tardy, either— 
as workers in nutrition have sometimes thought—in 
granting early recognition to the new in science. Sal- 
varsan was introduced in 1910, and by 1912 was in gen- 
eral use for the treatment of syphilis; insulin was dis- 
covered in 1921 and by 1923 was employed the world 
over. The value of sulfapyridine was recognized in 
1938, and patients with pneumonia received its benefit 
almost immediately. 

Fundamental knowledge in the science of nutrition 
is of very recent origin. Many physicians received their 
academic education before scientific nutrition had ac- 
cumulated the body of fact which today seems so im- 
portant. Moreover, the earlier investigations were made 
in scientific fields whose relation with medicine was 
not so clearly recognized as it is today. These important 
contributions were published in journals other than 
those which the average physician reads, and became 
embalmed, so far as he was concerned, in scientific 
literature. 


As IN THE INITIAL YEARS OF ANY NEW SCIENCE, THE EARLY 
findings are vague and confused. According to a pop- 
ular definition, “A vitamin is something that makes 
you sick if you don’t get it.” It could scarcely be ex- 
pected that men trained in a school of tangible causes 
and effects should be greatly concerned with infirmities 
for which only a negative causation could be suggested; 
they found little substance in so vacuous a conception. 

The average office practice of most physicians and even 
the wards of hospitals have not revealed much disa- 
bility clearly related to diet. Most persons who are mal- 
nourished are scarcely sick enough to call physicians. 
If they do, it is for symptoms which the doctor in the 
past has thought were from mental or nervous disorders. 
Doctors long have recognized severe deficiency diseases. 
Pellagra, when it came full-blown with red, scaly skin 
on hands and neck, a red, sore tongue and diarrhea, was 
diagnosed correctly. But, in most places, the number of 
cases of pellagra has been very small. We encountered 
dropsy in patients with tender nerves and other symp- 
toms simulating the disease which, in the Orient, is 
known as beri-beri, but such clinical pictures were very 
rare. Frank scurvy, with its bleeding, swollen gums and 
skin spotted by blood which oozed into the tissues be- 
neath the skin, likewise has been uncommon. Rickets 
in children once was terribly apparent, but of late years 
the general dosing of infants with cod liver oil and more 
recently the irradiation of evaporated and other milk 
has decreased immensely the incidence of rickets. 
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A Longer, Stronger Life 


by HENRY C. SHERMAN 


Columbia University 


Better nutrition can add a 10 percent 
dividend of health, strength, and hap- 
piness to the prime of life. There has 
not yet been time to study entire human 
life-cycles directly. But the nutritional 
improvement of health has been studied 
both in children and grown people; and 
large numbers of controlled experiments 
covering entire lives, and of successive 
generations, have been made with labo- 
ratory animals. There is already defi- 
nite evidence, for example, that the 
nutritional improvements shown in ex- 
periments with rats are well within the 
scientific probabilities of the benefits 
which nutrition can bring to man. 
The finding which has, perhaps, at- 
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tracted most attention because it was 
least expected, is the increase in the 
average length of normal adult life— 
the life expectation of the adult. A 
nutritional improvement which consisted 
simply in changing the quantitative 
proportions of the natural foods, in- 
creased the life-cycle by 10 percent! 

This is what the same nutritional 
knowledge may be expected to do for 
human lives. And the extra years are 
not added to old age. They are best 
conceived as inserted at the apex of the 
prime of life. 

This promise of increased efficiency 
through nutrition is as valid for mental 
as for muscular work. Nutrition affects 
the level of health and stamina largely 
by its influence upon the body’s internal 
environment. Here the blood is the 
great mediator; and the same blood cir- 
culates through all the organs of the 
body, carrying the fluctuations which 
dietary differences induce, for better or 
worse, to the brain, and the nerves, and 


the muscles, and the liver alike. 

There is much reason to believe, and 
no reason to doubt, that the same 
changes which so clearly improve the 
biological value of the ordinary Amer- 
ican dietary will make for increased 
psychological efficiency as well. 

Undoubtedly the new concept of a 
more flexible internal environment than 
science has hitherto visualized, with our 
new techniques for elucidating human 
experience by means of laboratory ex- 
perimentation, will from now on make 
much more objectively convincing the 
relationships of general stamina to men- 
tal efficiency. 

Of course there is a difference be- 
tween brain and brawn. Yet in every- 
thing in which the human spirit must 
use the brain as its tool, the expres- 
sion of the spiritual forces and of the 
mentality is necessarily conditioned by 
the internal environment of the body 
of which that brain is a part. That 
internal environment which we now 


know to be influenced by even every- 
day differences of food habit is in all 
probability fully as important to men- 
tal work and sound decisions as it is to 
muscular work and physical contest. 

Well established physico-chemical 
principles together with the new evi- 
dence obtained from laboratory feeding 
experiments extending throughout en- 
tire lives of successive generations make 
us scientifically certain of the reality of 
the influence of dietary differences upon 
the body’s internal environment, even 
though in some cases present diagnostic 
methods may not yet be able to detect 
through direct analytical chemistry the 
difference which nutritional chemistry 
demonstrates clearly in the longer run. 

Thus recent and current develop- 
ments in the concepts and methods of 
research are enabling nutrition to make 
more helpful contact with psychology in 
the study of mental efficiency; as also 
with genetics in the study of constitu- 
tional stamina, 
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When it came to the recognition of the more subtle 
forms of malnutrition and their relationship with the 
vitamins, physicians were wary. This is entirely under- 
standable, for it must be remembered that diet, for 
centuries, has been a fertile field for quackery. Food 
fads have come and gone by the score. Physicians are, 
perhaps, more conscious of the evils of charlatanism than 
others without the same training. 

Furthermore, the early evidence on vitamins was lim- 
ited for a long time to what was learned from animal 
experimentation. Physicians must be careful about accept- 
ing for man yee based on work with lower forms 
of life. I bee NG. t what I am recording will not be in- 
terpreted as lack of appreciation of work in animal nu- 
trition. Without the basic information thus obtained, the 
later more convincing work could never have proceeded. 
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My intent is, rather, to point out that the concept of vita- 
min activity seemed to the physician academic, rather 
than practical. The earlier suggestions in nutrition that 
this or that vegetable or fruit was an excellent, a fair, or 
a poor source of this or that ill-defined activity were 
unconvincing to a profession becoming accustomed to 
methods of precision both in diagnosis and treatment. 

Thus, physicians demanded other evidence that the 
newer knowledge of vitamins applied to man. That 
evidence came in part from the contributions of brilliant. 
chemists who isolated or made available by chemical _ 
means, the vitamins in forms which could be tasted, 
smelled, weighed, and measured for effect. _— 

Additional evidence came from nutritional physiolo- 
gists, chemists, and clinical investigators. Methods w 
devised for measuring with precision the amounts 


, each of the several vitamins contained in foods. Methods 


of determining the amount of vitamins in blood and 
urine were likewise established so that diagnosis of vita- 


/min deficiency could be made in the clinical laboratory. 


Physicians can now think and work in terms of micro- 


| grams of vitamins that bear chemical names. At least 


this is true for several of the vitamins. The chemical 
designations of these substances provide a distinct ad- 


vantage, for the use of alphabetical designations—A, B, 


C, and so on—has created much confusion. 


WITH THESE TOOLS AT HAND, PHYSICIANS IN RECENT YEARS 
have begun to display the long awaited interest in scien- 
tific nutrition. After all, in a dynamic society we cannot 


demand complete scientific knowledge before acting. 


“Greater mistakes will be made by waiting for the golden 


age than by acting on knowledge at hand and changing 
our course as newly acquired knowledge may suggest,” 
as M. L. Wilson has said. 

Another reason for the growing acceptance of nu- 
tritional science by physicians is the increasing knowledge 
of the actual requirement, per person, of each of the 
several nutrients contained in food. We know today, 
beyond all doubt, that the average American diet does not 


The Lesson of Selective Service 
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provide what men and women ought to have, nor what 
the children of today need, to become vigorous citizens 
of tomorrow. 

In consequence, physicians now are even more con- 
cerned than are some of the scientists with the problems 
of health which malnutrition has created. Specialists in 
children’s diseases were first to crystallize their interest, 
but of late, discussion of some aspect of human nutrition 
tiads a place on the program of nearly every medical 
gathering in the nation. 

The American Medical Association organized a Com- 
mittee on Foods some fifteen years ago. This body, 
composed of a group of leading nutritional scientists and 
a number of physicians, undertook to inform the medi- 
cal profession and the public concerning the reliability 
of nutritional claims made in connection with advertising 
and labelling of foods. This earlier committee more re- 
cently has been renamed the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition. As such, it is concentrating attention on the nu- 
tritive qualities of foods in general use and on the effects 
of various methods of processing, distribution, and 
preparation on those qualities. 

When the President called the National Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense, the Council on Foods and Nutrition 


Out of a million men examined by 
Selective Service and about 560,000 ex- 
amined by the army, a total of 380,000 
have been found unfit for general mili- 
tary service. It has been estimated that 
perhaps one third of the rejections were 
due either directly or indirectly to nutri- 
tional deficiencies. In terms of men, 
the army today has been deprived of 
150,000 who should be able to do duty 
as soldiers. This is 15 percent of the 
total number physically examined by the 
Selective Service System. 

It is perhaps of little use to speculate 
on what should have been done by our 
schools, by parents, by health bodies, 
or by the government. Probably the 
depression years left their marks. Un- 


-doubtedly the automobile and the cash 


it required for monthly payments and 
for gas, oil, and tires, has cost us as a 
people in physical fitness. Whether we 
are worse off physically than we were 
in 1917-18 is undoubtedly controversial. 
That our physical standards are higher 
now, let us admit. The fact remains that 
while we may be no worse now than 
twenty-four years ago we seem certainly 
to be no better. Better or worse or the 
same, we are physically in a condition 
of which we nationally should be thor- 
oughly ashamed. It is a condition we 
should recognize as dangerous and 
which we should take immediate, posi- 
tive, and vigorous measures to correct. 

Prevention is always better than cure. 


programs to develop our people physi- 
cally. This is a longe range task in 
which parents, schools, and government 
must each bear a part. I believe the 
most fundamental step must be a basic 
change in our conception of the nature 
of our educational system. We must 
place a decided emphasis on physical 
training and physical education. This 
recognition must be on a plane above 
the recreational level. Today we pay 
our tribute to outstanding athletes, but 
only as they entertain us. Our educa- 
tional system must place the youth who 
has developed a perfect healthy body on 
a plane above the scholarship giant who 
in reaching this goal has ruined his 


eyes, his digestion, and his health in 
general. 

America cannot be strong when half 
of her sons are substandard physically. 
America needs whole men, not half 
men. She must develop vigorous and 
healthy youths; she must prehabilitate 
those whose defects are slight; she must 
rehabilitate those examined and found 
deficient. The task before us, like all 
tasks in a democracy, is the duty and 
responsibility of each and every citizen. 
The Selective Service System by its very 
nature will play a vital part in the solu- 
tion of this all important problem. It 
dedicates itself to a participation in the 
movement for a healthier citizenry. 
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A third of all rejections can be traced to nutritional deficiencies 


Far-reaching results will follow basic 
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Night blindness shows up the lack of vitamin A in the diet. This laboratory vision test is part of a research project in nutrition 


and the Board of Trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation pledged to it their full support. They recognize 
the need for awakening public interest in the many 
problems here to be considered. They appreciate, how- 
ever, that many kinds of experience are required to 
solve effectively the diverse problems facing us. Physicians 
in every community will cooperate in what needs doing, 
but with them must be ranged many other groups with 


other special training. 


SCIENTIFIC GUIDANCE IS DEMANDED FROM EXPERTS IN NU- 
trition. To provide this guidance, the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council 
has been organized. The broad policy of this committee, 
as formalized by its resolutions, is to assist in securing 
adequate nutrition for the greatest number of people. 
In what it has done to date, consideration has been given 
and in the future such consideration will continue to be 
given both to the nutritional requirements and to the 
supply of essential nutrients in all foods. Every effort 
has been and will be made to supply this demand through 
natural foods, and the committee is emphasizing educa- 
tional and research projects and other forms of assistance 
designed to develop methods for the fuller and better 
utilization of natural foods. However, partly due to emer- 
gency conditions which now exist, specific enrichment 
procedures may need to be recommended. One has al- 
ready been recommended, namely enrichment of flour 
and bread. Others will be considered individually, each 
on its own merits. 

Food habits offer difficulties which only experience in 
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psychology and education will overcome. Assistance here 
can be looked for from the Committee on Food Habits, 
organized by the National Research Council. 

Economics is importantly involved in any consideration 
for the improvement of national nutrition. Here the ad- 
vice of the social economist is essential. 

Very many families are unable to secure enough “pro- 
tective foods.” Milk, meat, eggs, fresh vegetables, and~ 
fruits are relatively expensive. Whole wheat bread and 
other whole grain cereals are perishable—a factor which 
adds to the cost of their distribution. The farmer in 
most cases can keep a cow and have a garden and an 
orchard; but on some poor lands, this is impossible. 
The city dweller is always dependent on the market 
for the variety of foods available to him and for the 
amounts which his dollar will purchase. 

Families with incomes below a certain level must 
have assistance in tangible form if they are to secure — 
the foods which provide an adequate diet. Assistance — 
may take the form of a money dole, or it may involve 
the direct distribution of food. Experience has shown 
that money payments, as a rule, are ineffective. Distri- 
bution may be accomplished by means of tokens or 
stamps, good only for the purchase of food and not in- 
terchangeable. The Food Stamp Plan of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration has succeeded amazingly. by 
was told by a physician in New York that the clinical- 
complexion of the clientele in a large dispensary changed — 
dramatically after the Food Stamp Plan was introduced — 
in that community. Before its adoption, almost every pa- 
tient was overweight or underweight. (And I may say — 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


hat overweight is as common a symptom of malnutri- 
ion as is underweight.) Many of the patients also pre- 
ented other signs of malnutrition. After the adoption 
of the stamp plan, the appearance of more than half 
he patients decidedly improved. One of the women 
leclared, “Doctor, I’m beginning to live again!” 
Another way of supplementing the diets of low income 
amilies is to distribute food in kind. This can be done 
yy some arrangement for communal feeding. The school 
unch program, so long in operation in this country, 
1as proved its value. Sir John Orr, director of the Rowell 
Xesearch Institute in Aberdeen and director of the Im- 
yerial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, recently wrote from 
ingland that when the schoolday diets of malnourished 
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children were supplemented with milk and other protec- 
tive foods, their ability to learn markedly improved. In a 
private school in Connecticut, where malnutrition had not 
been conspicuous before, the average grades rose 10 per- 
cent when special attention was given to the nutritional 
adequacy of the food served. 

Similar methods of improving the nutrition of industrial 

rkers have produced encouraging results in Britain, 
according to Orr. The introduction of supplementary 
meals in factories has been followed by an increase in 
production and a marked reduction of accidents. 

A method of attack of special value is to improve the 
nutritional qualities of certain staples, which, because they 
are inexpensive, form an unduly large proportion of the 
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diets of families with small incomes. It is almost impos- 
sible, even for experts, to plan nutritionally good diets 
costing less than 20 cents a day when the sugar, flour, rice, 
and edible fats have had most of the minerals and vita- 
mins removed by methods of refining. In some foods, all 
of these valuable elements have been lost. 


Iv Is HERE THAT THE SEVERAL FOOD INDUSTRIES MUST MOBIL- 
ize. Happily and to the eternal credit of the milling and 
bread industries they now have improved their products 
in accordance with the recommendations of the National 
Research Council’s Committee on Food and Nutrition. 
What has been done may not represent the ideal solution 
of the flour-bread problem, but neither in my opinion 
does any other course available today. Brown bread has 
never been acceptable to more than a very small number 
of the population and for many persons the irritative ac- 
tion on the bowel of the bran contained in undermilled 
flours is undesirable. The miller, in time, will be able to 
present us with a white flour, so made that it retains most 
of the vitamins and mineral values of wheat. But, until he 
learns how to make such a flour—and that will take time 
—addition to plain white flour of those nutrients which 
the National Research Council’s Committee on Food and 
Nutrition has prescribed for flour and breads labelled “en- 
riched,” will do much to facilitate the planning of good 
diets. 

Many uninformed persons have blamed the food indus- 
trialist for our diet problems. The criticisms in large part 
have been unintelligent, misleading, and grossly unfair. 
Modern methods of processing were developed before 
there was knowledge of vitamins and the methods con- 
tributed importantly to improving the sanitary quality of 
foods. The methods also have provided products with 
better cooking qualities. In some processing methods, the 
vitamins are better preserved; in others, they are lost—to- 
gether with other nutritive essentials. Before altering ac- 
cepted procedure, the food processor, like the physician, 
demanded proof that human diets needed changing. Only 
recently has the evidence convinced him. 

Nutritionists have been aware of a shortage in diets of 
vitamin A, calcium, and iron. The natural food sources 
for these are green, leafy vegetables, milk and butter. 
Many people obtain too few of these. Unable to purchase 
butter, they use in place of butter, either vegetable or 
animal fats which carry no vitamin A and may be lack- 
ing in other nutritional values. Something must be done 
to improve the nutritive qualities of the vegetable and ani- 
mal fats, as now distributed. A problem the food industry 
must face is the need for larger distribution of milk than 
now obtains. The nutritional inadequacies of sugar create 
difficulties. Many diets are inadequate in protein. A wider 
distribution of lean meats and of leguminous proteins 
such as are contained in the peanut or the soybean would 
be advantageous. 

‘Fortunately, an army of women, trained in schools of 
home economics, is already in the field. They have been 
there for several years, holding the front, so to speak, with 
almost no support and very little appreciation from the 
rest of us. The job of feeding the family is not woman’s 
work alone, as men so often have supposed. Responsibility 
for the health of the family is as much that of the husband 
as the wife. The county agent, the Farm Security agent, 
and others in the Agricultural Service have left too much 
to the home demonstration people. 
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One division of the nutrition army already in the field | 
is composed of dietitians. They are invaluable assistants | 
to physicians. We frequently are unable to devote the | 
necessary time to teaching patients how to put in practice f 
what we prescribe. Dietitians receive excellent training. § 
Their numbers need augmenting to permit their wider § 
employment in maternal and child health centers, in com- | 
munity feeding projects, in dispensaries, and as teachers } 
of nutrition in many other situations. ae 

The dental profession has been creditably active in nu- } 
trition, sometimes with greater zeal than wisdom. More 
emphasis on the fundamentals of nutritional physiology | 
is desirable in schools of dentistry, as it is in schools of } 
medicine. Nurses likewise ought to receive more training 
than they do in the principles of sound dietetics and nutri- : 


tion. 


THE MACHINERY FOR GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF FOODS WAS 
devised to prevent the sale of spoiled, adulterated, or mis- 
branded foods. The interest has been more in protecting 
pocketbooks than health. Also unhappily some food legis- 
lation has discriminated in favor of special interest groups 
with large political influence, to the detriment of the pub- 
lic at large. Here, also, criticism must be tempered with 
appreciation of the fact that proof of damage done has 
only lately been presented. Our legislators and public ad- 
ministrators are now hearing about nutrition for the first 
time, and from now on a change in emphasis may be an- 
ticipated—more attention to nutritional needs by adminis- 
trators, and, by legislators, greater resistance to political 
pressures that affect unfavorably the nutritional needs of 
the people. 

Last to be named, but foremost in importance, in this 
army which now is mobilizing on the nutrition front, are 
the people in research—the pioneers with the courage and 
what else it takes to scout in advance of the main forces, 
to locate the enemy and establish outposts. Nutrition, as 
I said, is a newcomer in the ranks of science and much 
remains to be learned about it. A new world awaits 
exploration. 

We are mobilizing now for a military emergency, — 
mobilizing on many fronts. The outcome, if war is pro- 
longed, will be determined in large measure by what we 
do with our foods. 

I am confident that the physician, aware of the serious- 
ness of the problems presented by nutrition, will cooperate 
in the campaign for better nutrition with the same zeal 
he has exhibited in other public health activity. In the 
application of nutritional knowledge to the treatment of 
disease, his leadership must be sought and recognized. 
The over-all problem of national nutrition is beyond the 
physician’s immediate sphere of action, but its solution 
will be the more speedily attained if his sympathetic sup- 
port becomes an integral part of the program. ; 

The campaign for better nutrition is complicated by 
cultural, social, psychological, and economic problems. | 
The principal battles of the army of nutrition will be 
fought in fields of education, economics, and industry. 
Guidance can be provided by research, but the success of 
the campaign will depend on the effort of each of the 
several groups with special trainings. r: 

We must come to recognize as a nation that everyone 
of us individually carries a responsibility for the welfare 
of our fellow citizens. May we hold as an ideal that this 
nation will some day be a buoyantly healthy one. 
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Agricultural Policy and Abundance 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


There has been a farm problem because there has been a nutrition problem. 
The farmer is prepared:—by the Secretary of Agriculture 


IF THE COUNTRY PUSHES AHEAD IN A PROGRAM OF BETTER 
national nutrition, no one will rejoice more than the 
farmers. For the more thoughtful among them, it will be 
a dream come true. The farmer sets the national dinner 
table. His is the instinct and the tradition of the “good 
provider,” who gives thanks when he sees everyone eating 
heartily. 

From several standpoints, present agricultural policies 
in this country afford an excellent foundation for putting 
the United States on a better nutritional level, and the 
Department of Agriculture itself has done no small 
amount of pioneering and spade work in this field. 

From the standpoint of production, it has been the na- 
tional policy in the past few years to make agriculture 
more flexible. As a result of the long decline in foreign 
markets and the sharp depression of the domestic market 
in the thirties, agriculture has had to learn to control acre- 
age, hold surpluses, cut down on traditional crops, and 
divert products to new outlets. The only alternative was a 
mad scramble of overproduction and soil exploitation in 
a vain effort to make ends meet at ruinous prices. Such 
a desperate scramble was forestalled by the legislation that 
put into effect agricultural adjustment, the ever-normal 
granary, soil conservation. 

The first step, and the hardest in changing from old, 
fixed patterns to the flexible agriculture modern conditions 
demand is to achieve adjustment of production on a na- 
tional scale. Once this step is taken, by means of ade- 
quate cooperation and administrative machinery, the ad- 
justments themselves can be made upward as well as 
downward, according to the need. This is true of both 
acreage adjustments and storage. Today, the grain stored 
in the ever-normal granary gives us a constant supply 
of food and feed that can be turned into the channels 
of consumption to meet any emergency. 

Adjustments already are being made upward for some 
products right now, in the new agricultural policy de- 
signed to furnish food for Great Britain and, simul- 
taneously, to safeguard our own domestic needs. Egg 
production is to be increased sufficiently to supply British 
requirements, while assuring the United States as many 
eggs as we used in the past year of greatest egg con- 
sumption. We hope that increased milk production will 
supply Britain’s needs for milk products and still main- 
tain our own average consumption at the level of the 
past four years. The production of canned tomatoes 1s 
being increased by 50 percent over that of last year, and 
the production of all types of dried beans by 35 percent. 
Pork production is to be as high as possible; the spring 
farrowings this year are smaller than last, but the hogs 
are being marketed at weight above the average, and the 
total supply should be larger than the average of recent 


years. 
These are some of the products that we would need 
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to produce in greater abundance, according to the nutri- 
tionists, if we set out to give everyone in the United 
States a satisfactory diet. In order to achieve such a goal, 
it has been figured that we should consume twice as 
many green vegetables and fruits as we do now (cab- 
bage, green beans, apples, and so on); 70 percent more 
tomatoes and citrus fruits; 35 percent more eggs; 15 per- 
cent more butter; 20 percent more milk. All of these are 
“protective foods,” rich in minerals, vitamins, or both. 
Further, a great many Americans would benefit by eat- 
ing more meat than they now can afford to buy. 

My first point, then, is that so far as production is 
concerned, existing national policy has given us a more 
flexible, more adjustable, less haphazard type of agricul- 
ture. We not only have the resources to produce all our 
people need for better nutrition; we also have the meth- 
ods. If the nation summons the will to do the job, ag- 
riculture can meet the new demands. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that there is any 
reason to. feel smug about the adjustments agriculture 
has accomplished so far. Many problems remain. Thus, 
we still have surpluses of the three great export crops 
—wheat, cotton, and tobacco. (Continued on page 390) 
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The pig extracts vital food elements from corn. The growing of all pro- 
tective foods requires more work from the farmer than merely raising grain 


Food, Farmers, and Fundamentals 


by HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the U.S. A. 


of factory workers has gone up only 
about 3 percent. This means that mil- 
lions of people can now spend more on 


protective foods. 

At the same time, we must recognize 
that there are many millions who get 
paid very little and who are getting no 
more than they did a year ago. We 
are trying to take care of these people 
through the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, the free school lunches, low 
cost milk, and the Food Stamp Plan. 
The federal action programs have taken 
care of a large proportion of the ten 
million people in this country who are 
most needy. -The increased payrolls are 
helping perhaps an additional ten or 
twenty million. But there still are per- 
haps twenty million people whose diet 
isewoefully inadequate. 

Many people of unusual intelligence 
in the high income brackets eat improp- 
erly. We must get nutrition informa- 
tion into every household, rich and 
poor, in the United States, so that the 
new knowledge of food may express 
itself in more vigor of living. Already 
we have made a start. We have state 
nutrition committees, schools, clinics, 
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Thanks to the ever-normal granary and 
the efficiency of modern farm produc- 
tion, we can approach the problem of 
nutrition more constructively than dur- 
ing the last war. There seems little 
likelihood that we shall have meatless 
days, or days without sugar. The prob- 
lem today is to use our soil, our farm- 
ers, our processors, our distributors, and 
our knowledge to produce the maximum 
of abounding health and _ spirits—a 
broad foundation on which we can build 
all the rest of our hemispheric defense. 

As goal number one we can wipe out 
deaths caused by dietary deficiency. No 
longer need we havé pellagra. 

As goal number two we can reduce 
those diseases such as tuberculosis to- 
ward which insufficient food predisposes, 

To speed this task we must shift our 


agriculture more and more toward pro; ~ 


ducing those foods which are rich in 
vitamins, minerals, and the right kind 
of proteins. We have started produc- 
ing more of these foods, such as milk, 
eggs, tomatoes, dried beans, pork, etc., 


so that we may have an abundance, not 
only for ourselves but for Britain, to 
meet every possible kind of contingency. 
We are using the cow, the hen, and the 
pig to extract from our huge supplies 
of corn stored in the ever-normal 
granary the Vitamin B, the Vitamin A, 
the good minerals, and the proteins 
which will furnish the nervous energy 
to drive us through to victory. Some 
people may say, “Why haven’t the 
farmers produced more of these fine 
protective foods before?’ 

The reason is simple. Protective 
foods demand more hard work from the 
farmer than the simple energy foods. 
A pound of dry matter in poultry, dairy, 
or meat products costs five or ten times 
as much human energy to produce as 
a pound of dry matter in wheat. The 
bottleneck has been the lack of con- 
suming purchasing power. Today our 
factory payrolls are at least a third 
higher than they were a year ago, and 
the payrolls per employed person about 
14 percent higher, but the cost of living 


hospitals, public health nurses, as well 
as the Food Stamp Plan, the school 
lunch program, and various other fed- 
eral programs for the distribution of 
food. Now we must focus the agencies 
available to our hands so that adequate 
nutrition standards can be put into life, 
so that there will be no more hidden 
hunger gnawing at our vital organs, so 
that our nerves will be strong and reso- 
lute. 

Our program is just as good for peace 
as it is for war. It will never end until 
the soil and the farmers of the United 


States are fully geared to the job of 


bringing the maximum of health to 
every individual. At the moment we 
are taking an especial interest in seeing 
that the people of Britain, as well as 
our own, have an adequate supply of 
protective foods. And I am hopeful 
that the day will come when we shall 
cooperate with the governments of 
Latin America to help solve the unusual 
problems which exist there in agricul- 
ture, population, and nutrition. 


There is no way in sight by which this country could 
increase its consumption of these products sufficiently 
to take care of these surpluses. Even a return to normal 
world trade would not solve the problem of cotton and 
wheat surpluses. Here we still need more downward ad- 
justment. We shali have to find other uses for part of the 
cotton and wheat land. One of the best possible uses 
would be to dedicate some of this land to the products of 
which we do need more if we are to build up national 
health, strength, and stamina. In the South, particularly, 
more diversification and production for home use are 
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imperative for nutritional as well as for economic reasons. 
From the standpoint of distribution, existing agricul- 


tural policies are also in line with the nation’s nutri- 


tional goal. The Stamp Plan is agriculture’s baby, and 
agriculture is inclined to be rather proud of it. The free 
lunch program for school children and low cost milk dis- 
tribution also come under agricultural policy. By this 
summer the Stamp Plan will be reaching five million 


_ people and distributing foods worth $10,000,000 a month; 


and most of these foods are the protective foods especially 
needed by undernourished families. The free lunch pro- 
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gram reaches about five million school children during 
the school year. Low cost milk is being distributed in 
six large cities. 

These are prime examples of practical cooperative 
work by city people and farmers. The city dwellers 
get better diets than they otherwise could afford; the 
farmers find a market that otherwise would not exist. 
But this distribution of surplus foods is used almost en- 
tirely to meet the needs of people on relief, and it does 
not begin to meet even those needs. According to the 
nutritional survey recently completed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, at least a fourth of our families not 
on relief, most of them low income families, have poor 
diets. At least three fourths of us have unsatisfactory 
diets. And this in spite of the fact that we are the best- 
fed nation in the world, with advanced knowledge of 
nutrition and the greatest food resources on earth. 

So far as the fourth of our people with poor diets are 
concerned, the trouble is largely a matter of distribution, 
which in turn depends on prices, purchasing power, in- 
come. 

It is the national policy that farmers shall receive 
enough for their products to give them a fair return. 
Within that framework, some economies could be made 
by improving our marketing processes. A great deal 
can be accomplished for the farm and village population 
by extending home production, home and community 
canning, and community refrigeration. A survey was made 
last year among rural families in one Ohio community 
to see how many of them produced enough 
of their own food to supply their needs. One 
half of them produced enough milk for them- 
selves; only one out of ten put up enough vege- 
tables to meet their winter needs. In fine dairy 
sections like upstate New York, many farm fam- 
lies do not keep enough milk for their own use. 
That farm people should be nourished inade- 
quately when they can raise food just a few steps 
from their own backdoor is one of the paradoxes 
of rural life. A drive for home production through- 
out the rural sections of the United States would 
mean a vast improvement in the nation’s health. 

In addition to production and distribution, 
there are two aspects of agricultural policy that 
have an important bearing on adequate nutrition 
for all the people. The first relates to research 
and education. Research into soil conservation, 
crop improvement, improved livestock strains, 
more efficient farm and home management, con- 
rol of insects and plant disease, the scientific 
lements of nutrition—along all these lines study 
and experiment must go forward intensively. — 
Along with new knowledge must go the wider 
dissemination of knowledge. Education is as 
important to sound diet as are research and 
production. 

Here let me say that in my opinion not only 
he United States but modern civilization as a 
whole will have to use scientific advances for the 
snefit of mankind much more fully, much less 
alf-heartedly, than they have been used so far. 
We Americans could feed and clothe and house 
surselves far better than we do if we dared 
make full use of what we know. But we have 
ted, usually for fear we might make a 
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An Ever-Normal Granary corn bin—symbol of agriculture’s flexible reserves 


wrong move and upset somebody’s apple cart. I think it is 
time to be afraid that if we do not make some vigorous 
moves, civilization will have no apples to put in the carts. 

The final aspect of agricultural policy that I want to 
touch on is the broadest of all—“democratic planning.” 
In agriculture, democratic planning has become definitely 
tad, I believe, permanently a part of national policy. 
The only way farmers could save themselves from ruin 
in 1932 was by an experiment in democratic planning 
on a national scale. That experiment has been expanded 
greatly since 1932 as we all learned how to do the job 
better. Democratic planning in agriculture extends from 
the individual farm through the community, the county, 
the state, the region, to the national government. It deals 
with an increasing variety of problems as farmers discover 
that the battles they have to fight are not isolated, single 
engagements but parts of a broad campaign. 

We cannot afford to be smug about what we have 
achieved in democratic planning so far. But we are over 
the biggest hurdle—we have made a start. We must go 
much further than we have, and we shall have to do 
a good job of it or else... . There is going to be planning 
in the modern world—either autocratic planning or demo- 
cratic planning. As I look forward to the condition of 
the world after this war, I think we can avoid auto- 
cratic planning—dictatorship—only by proving that we 


- can do a better job with democratic planning. National 


nutrition offers a fruitful field for adding to our experi- 
ence while we build a better, stronger America. 
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American Food and Hunger Overseas | 


A. A. BERLE, JR. 5 


An official statement of the international nutrition policy of the United } 
States:—by the Assistant Secretary of State 


Ir HAS BEEN, AND IS, THE CONSISTENT POLICY OF THE UNITED 
States to make food resources available, so far as possible, 
to those countries which need them. Where normal com- 
merce does not accomplish this result, this government 
historically has supplemented the supply by sending food, 
at its own expense, or at the expense of American 
organizations. 

In the years following the first World War, this govern- 
ment through various organizations financed and sent 
food to Russia, Poland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
France; and sent less amounts to other countries. Only 
when the normal processes of reopened trade made it 
possible for the populations of these countries to obtain 
adequate food through normal channels did we cease to 
send relief. We did it on the straightforward theory that 
a land of plenty had a duty to humanity. 

During the present war, the government has followed, 
so far as possible, the same policy. Naturally it has had 
to be modified by changed conditions, and by the exi- 
gencies of military situations which we did not create. 
Relief has taken various forms. In some cases—Finland, 
for instance—loans have been made permitting purchases 
of food here and its shipment abroad. Shiploads of relief 
have been sent to unoccupied France. Other shiploads of 
food have been sent to Spain. Only recently arrangements 
were made to send two shiploads of food to Ireland. 

We have not felt that the policy of relief could be 
determined wholly by arguments over the question of 
who is responsible for the distress. We realize perfectly 
that the forces of invasion and aggression.are the direct 
cause of the want and hunger and starvation of great 
populations. It would be very easy to say that we ought 
simply to leave the problem to the people who are respon- 
sible for creating it. But that is not a complete answer. 


The populations of these countries still have to live; and . 


in their children may very well lie the hope for a free 
and civilized Europe. 

Instead, therefore, of asking “Who is responsible for 
this?” we have asked, “Will the relief actually do any 
good? Or will it merely feed one group in one place and 
increase misery elsewhere by encouraging or assisting in- 
vaders or aggressors to requisition, or seize, or buy with 
worthless currency, or otherwise take away for them- 
selves, food which ought to go to the populations of these 
countries?” If the latter, plainly the relief does not assist 
in the slightest. 

The technique of modern economic warfare has devel- 
oped endless ways for draining a country dry of its essen- 
tial food supplies. Shipments of relief to the popula- 
tion would not assist that population unless it were possible 
to establish virtually an economic control system in neutral 
or nonbelligerent hands within the country. This is ex- 
tremely difficult in time of war within military lines. 

There is a widespread misconception that the food 
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difficulties in Europe are chiefly due to the allied blockade. 
Such information as we have indicates that the chief 
difficulty is due to the disturbance of crops and harvests 
and transport and local distribution; and to the requisition- 
ing and economic policies pursued on the continent itself. 
The German government has stated authoritatively that 
it does not consider that an invader has any responsibility 
for feeding the population of the country which it has 
invaded; and that it will, as a matter of Course, assure 
that Germany will receive the benefits of whatever sup- 
plies do exist in Europe to the extent that she needs them. 
In the light of this, the difficulty of carrying on any effec- 
tive policy of feeding in territory occupied within military 
lines is obvious. 


PassING FROM THE VERY GRIM PICTURE IN EurRoPE, THE 
Western Hemisphere offers a happier aspect. It is com- 
monly said that there are great food surpluses in the 
Americas—and this is true. But most of these surpluses 
would promptly disappear if all of the Americas were fed 
according to the standards recommended by the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense. The farmers of Canada, 
of the United States, and of many of the South American 
Republics would not be worried over overseas markets if 
every family on the American continent had the food 
which it ought to have to improve the health of the 
Americans of the future. The Department of Agriculture 
has been giving careful thought to this problem; and has 
been working out plans which I hope, within the not too 
distant future, may offer some fascinating possibilities. — 
Although the United States is the best-fed country in the 
world, there are millions of people who do not, and some 
who cannot, obtain the food that they really need. This 
is even more true in many of the other American Re- 
publics. The problem is partly one of finance; it is also 
a problem of education. Whenever the problem of educa- 
tion is solved, I am confident that the economic relations 
between the Americas are close enough so that a solution 
will be found to the problem of payment. In the Americas, 
at least, we have passed that point. Whenever the resources 
are there, and the need is there, we can work out ways of 
getting the supply to the need. q 
In its international aspect, the problem of proper feeding 
combines three great elements. The first is the scientific 
element—the careful analysis of what is really needed, 
and education of the public to insist that need be filled. 
The second is economic—the working out of ways and 
means by which the supplies can reach the localities where _ 
they ought to be used. 
The third is sentimental or, if you like, moral—the 
feeling which everyone ought to have that the providence 
of God put these supplies in the world to be used for the. 
strengthening of life; and that it is the job of everyone 
to.see that they are so used. 
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City Diets and Democracy 


FRANCES PERKINS 


What about wage cavsiies without gardens, and without home demonstra- 
tion agents such as rural folks have?—by the Secretary of Labor 


ONE OF THE HOPES OF THIS GENERATION IS TO BE ABLE TO 
make available to all our people the goods they need 
for satisfactory living. The most indispensable of these 
goods is food. American workers have always been among 
the best fed in the world. According to the data compiled 
by the International Labor Office in the late 1930’s, only 
in the Scandinavian countries, Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish Dominions were average diets as high as in the United 
States. 

But this average is in some respects below the stand- 
ard which scientific research has set for optimum growth 
and health. And there are many families living below 
the average—families with a disproportionately large num- 
ber of children. 

There is no doubt that one of the reasons why many 
American workers and their families—out of the 80,- 
000,000 people dependent on wages and salaries—do not 
receive a completely nutritious diet according to present- 
day standards, is that much of our knowledge on the 
subject of human needs is so new. Yet new information, 
together with the great interest in the production of citrus 
fruits and their very marked decline in price, and the 
improvement in long distance transportation which has 
made fruits and vegetables available in our cities all the 
year round, have combined to produce important changes 
in the food consumption of urban workers. Tomato 
juice which is almost a new food, and a very valuable 
one, is almost universally on the market. Per capita con- 
sumption of milk has also increased, as special educational 
efforts have been combined with methods by which low 
cost milk has been made available to city families with 
small resources. 


Two outlooks. The city housewife cannot feed her family from the garden 
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In developing an educational program for improving 
nutrition, it is important to keep in mind the importance 
of custom in our food habits. The Labor Department’s 
recent studies of food consumption show the remarkable 
persistence of the food preferences of earlier generations 
in the localities studied. The tables of New Orleans still 
remind one of the fish, the chicken, the salads, and the 
greens of the French; the Bostonians still eat more beans 
and drink more tea than families in most other cities. In 
Cleveland and Milwaukee they eat more rye bread and 
cheese and apples and coffee. A national nutrition policy 
should plan to change food consumption habits only 
insofar as it is absolutely necessary to do so to provide 
all the nutrients necessary for health, efficiency, and the 
full enjoyment of life. 

In my opinion, however, the fundamental problem is 
economic. More than one quarter of the families sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1934-36 did 
not spend enough to secure the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics’ adequate diet at minimum cost. The literature 
abounds with examples of the connection between eco- 
nomic status and health. A Children’s Bureau study of 
six- and seven-year old school girls indicated an inverse 
relationship between poor economic status and gain in 
weight, need for medical and dental care, number of 
school absences. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund has recently been making 
an extensive medical evaluation of the nutritional status 
of highschool students in New York City. It has found 
striking differences between the vitamin-C status between 
the children in high and low income groups. 

Studies of gain in weight and its association with eco- 
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nomic status by the Children’s Bureau and a study of 
Pittsburgh school children provide further evidence of 
the relationship between poor health and poor diet. 
Indirect evidence of the results of improper diet 1s 
provided on a large scale by the beneficial effect of school 
lunches. The WPA reports that nourishing hot lunches 
fed to school children have improved not only general 
health but the quality of their school work. 
The proportion of our children who are found in 
families without adequate nutrition should be a matter of 
grave concern to all of us. A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study of employed wage earners and clerical workers 
shows that more than 40 percent of the children in this 
relatively favored group live in families whose incomes 
are below the level necessary to provide adequate food, 
as well as suitable housing, clothing, medical care, per- 
sonal care, union dues, carfare, newspapers, and the 
other sorts of recreation for which city families must pay 
in dollars and cents. It is a great mistake to think that 


Price and Supply on the Home Front 


a family can budget for a nutritionally adequate diet I 
and fall far below the maintenance level in all the other | 
goods which.make up urban living. Large-city families! 
of average size with incomes below $1,400 presumably f 
distribute their funds to all categories of family needs P 
without obtaining the best standards in any one. 

In my opinion, even while we are in the midst of the § 
national defense program, we should be considering 
economic measures which will bring about improvements 
in the American diet. These plans should be of two 
types: those for cutting the cost of bringing food from 
the farm to the urban consumer, and plans for certain 
consumer subsidies. 

Processing and distribution costs bulk large in the na-| 
tion’s food bill. Studies of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics show that in 1940 American consumers spent 
about $14,800,000,000 for foods grown in this country. 
Of this amount the farmer got about $6,200,000,000. The 
remaining amount went to pay the various charges for 


by HARRIET ELLIOTT, Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 


Greatly increased demand for food— 
growing out of increased consumer pur- 
chasing power, army needs, and ship- 
ments under the Lease-Lend program— 
have been pushing food prices up. 
Efforts to achieve parity prices for farm- 
ers have added to the upward trend. It 
is our policy, however, that these prices 
shall be held’ within bounds. 

Every increase in food prices places 
a burden on the low income consumer. 
The food price increases occurring at 
the present time constitute a burden 
which must be lightened by redoubled 
efforts to make possible wise buying, as- 
sist consumers to know and use the less 
expensive foods, and to promote spe- 
cial programs which put food of high 
nutritive value within reach of low in- 
come families. Increased food prices 
make particularly significant the pro- 
gtam for enriching the staple, low cost 
foods. They make imperative the much 
wider use of quality standards and 
grades to enable consumers to compare 
products, stretch their food pennies, 
and make their food purchases fit their 
needs. 

Price itself is meaningless without 
quality. Price controls cannot be ad- 
ministered unless a price applies to a 
specific quality. 

In the food field, minimum quality 
standards for health and safety are set 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
and the quality characteristics of cer- 
tain products are defined. These pro- 
vide a very essential bottom below 
which quality may not fall, and the ex- 
tension of such minimum standards is 
needed more than ever now. The 
prompt extension of the use of these 


grades in ail retail markets is essential. 

Also, prices and quality standards for 
other items besides food in the consumer 
budget have a direct bearing, since ex- 
penditures for these items crowd the 
food budget. Next to food, the largest 
item in the consumer budget is rents. 
In many communities congested by de- 
fense activity, sharp rent increases have 
occurred. In order to remedy this 
situation and prevent further increases, 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply is assisting local com- 
munities to set up fair rent committees 
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Standards set for animal feeds, and 
marked by labels, are more informa- 
tive than is usual with foods for humans 


and to hold rents as close as possible 
to pre-defense levels for the duration 
of the emergency. 

Clothing economy is dependent on 
recognition of quality, and the need for 
the development of textile and clothing 
standards is pressing. Goods bought 
for purposes which they do not serve, 
clothes that wear out and have to be 
replaced, mean waste and inefficiency 
in home and nation. Our all-out effort 
must overcome this type of waste. It 
must overcome, too, obstructions and 
inefficiencies in methods of production 
and distribution which check the flow 
of goods and raise costs to the con- 
sumer. Many types of waste which bur- 
den the economy will be attacked by the 
program of simplification and standard- 
ization undertaken in OPACS. 

The most fundamental approach to 
economic efficiency, and incidentally to 
problems of price, is to produce and 
make available an adequate supply. 
This is the only real means of consumer 
protection. For most of the basic 
things which go into the American 
standard of living there are resources 
and materials and available manpower 
to produce them. Many of today’s 
shortages can and must be overcome. 

We cannot let. fear of a post-war 
slump stand in our way today, for we 
must, at our peril, avoid such a collapse 
when the emergency is past. The 
framework within which we build sound 
nutrition for strong defense today ex- 
tends forward to the only future which 
can give meaning to our present effort 
—one in which health, security, and | 
opportunity are the birthright of all our | 
people. 


ansportation, processing, and marketing. The latter 
sts cover services which are as real and as important 
those rendered by the farmer. The charges for these 
rvices, however, may be unduly large either through 
efficiency or monopoly control. The government should 
mtinue to take whatever measures are necessary to 
feguard economy of distribution. Grading and labeling 
gulations which encourage efficient distribution and ef- 
ient buying by the housewife should be encouraged. 
here are other regulations, however, taxes and license 
es which unduly raise food costs, and they should be 
olished in the interest of a sound nutrition policy. 

Farmers’ curb markets, city pushcart markets, and low 
ice milk depots are needed both to serve the consumer 
wblic and to give the farmer an adequate outlet for 
s products. Some farmers who are located near con- 


ming markets now peddle their products in the cities— 


lling directly to retailers, or even directly to consumers. 
forts should be directed toward developing varieties 
direct marketing which will eliminate unnecessary cost 
ithout bringing about other unfavorable results. 


JOD CONSUMPTION SUBSIDIES BECAME PART OF PUBLIC 
licy in the United States in the years of the last de- 
ession when they seemed the best answer to the di- 
mma of farm surpluses of food products, on the one 
ind, and the many urban families without proper food 
1 the other. The surplus marketing program was at first 
veloped as a temporary measure, but there is much 
be said for incorporating some of its best features 
to a national policy ‘on nutrition. 
The school-lunch program seems a particularly valuable 
dition to American institutions. More than 4,000,000 
ildren in our schools have received free lunches during 
e current fiscal year. There are about 27,000,000 school 
ildren in the entire country. If all the children who 
yw have inadequate diets were to be reached by the 
hool-lunch program, it is unlikely that there would be 


any schools without some children having a free lunch. - 


thus seems clear that the extension of this program 
all school children would have, in addition to its other 
vantages, a very sound psychological basis. It would 
30 provide for children whose parents have not taught 
em sound food habits, and give practical lessons in what 
nstitutes a nutritionally adequate noon meal. 
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" : . , Keystone-Underwood 
lany wage earners cannot secure digestible and attractive meals on the job unless the employer provides a restaurant such as this 


Provision for additional adult education in nutrition 
for city mothers, and very likely for city fathers, too, 
should be part of a national nutrition policy. We need 
to make available to the adults of today the newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition which was not taught when they were 
in school. We should make it as easy as possible to 
translate human needs for calories, proteins, minerals, 
and vitamins into terms of breakfast, lunch, and supper 
menus. We must make it easy for average men and 
women to protect themselves from the unscrupulous who 
wish to exploit the current interest in what constitutes 
an adequate diet. 

Many suggestions have been made for the extension 
of the Food Stamp Plan to all families which have been 
certified for public assistance and, in addition, to inde- 
pendent families with incomes under $1,000. Such an 
increase in the program would require careful planning 
and a considerable increase in agricultural production, 
but it might yield such substantial dividends in morale 
as well as in health that it should be incorporated as part 
of a national policy on nutrition. 

Planning for improved nutrition should also include 
improvement of proper nutrition standard meals in fac- 
tory lunchrooms and canteens. Arrangements should be 
made to provide nutritionally adequate and_ palatable 
meals at cost to men and women at their place of work 
with due regard for the preferences and the food con- 
sumption habits of the group to be served. ‘Too often 
factory workers find it difficult to secure digestible and 
attractive meals near their work without paying excessive 
prices. This proper food will greatly increase their work- 
ing efficiency as well as personal appearance. 


—— 


DEVELOPING A NATIONAL NUTRITION POLICY FOR THE UNITED 
States is not a simple task. In involves a delicate balance 
of the interests of producers, distributors, and consumers; 
of farmers and urban workers. Labor, whether agricul- 
tural labor, factory labor, labor in mines, on trains, or on 
waterfronts has a great stake in a nutrition program, be- 
cause good nutrition is fundamental to good health, and 
the cooperation of healthy workers is fundamental to 
the development of any important national policy. The 
problem is one that involves individual action and social 
action, and I believe that we may look forward with 
confidence to finding its solution on a democratic basis. 
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The Job Ahead 


THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 


A call to action—and a program. An epochal statement:—by the Surgec 


General, United States Public Health Service 


ALL OF US TODAY ARE CONSCIOUS OF THE GRAVE TASK LYING 
before us. The President has declared a state of unlimited 
national emergency. In the weeks and months to come, 
we shall need not only planes and munitions, a growing 
army and navy, but also rugged health and courage. All 
these defenses are within our reach. Given the national 
will to do it, we have the power to build here in America 
a nation of people more fit, more vigorous, more compe- 
tent; a nation with better morale, a more united purpose, 
more toughness of body, and greater strength of mind 
than the world has ever seen. 

This total result can be accomplished only by putting 
to work all the scientific knowledge we have for the 
nutrition of all our people. This country has the capacity 
for agricultural production, the soil fertility, the educa- 
tional machinery, the food manufacturing and distribution 
facilities, with leaders keenly aware of their social respon- 
sibility. Throughout the nation there is a surging desire 
to join in the defense effort, to build better and more 
strongly the human bulwarks of democracy. These great 
assets can be canalized, through science, toward the goal 
of nutrition to lift our level of achievement. If we attain 
this goal, what will be the results? 

To find a parallel to the swift advance in nutritional 
knowledge in the last two decades one must go back to 
the epoch-making time of Pasteur, whose germ theory of 
disease made possible the last half-century’s progress 
against preventable infections. Without Pasteur and his 
co-workers, mankind still would be plague-ridden. They 
pushed forward the processes of civilization. Today we 
have within reach the key to a comparable advance if we 
put to work now, what we know now, about the nutrition 
of human beings. 

In the past half-century we in this country have added 
twenty years to the average span of human life, largely 
by saving the lives of babies and of young people. But 
life expectancy for those beyond the age of forty has not 
increased since Pasteur’s time. On the contrary, many 
diseases have increased because more people grow old 
enough to acquire them. Deaths have increased from 
cancer, heart conditions, kidney diseases, mental illness— 
in fact, from all of the so-called degenerative causes. It is 
easy to say that this is due to the strain of modern life. 
Yet every disease, every malfunction of an organ, results 
from a derangement in the functioning of the individual 
body cell. The individual cell functions properly if it is 
properly fed; and if it is not killed by the invasion of 
bacterial, virus, or chemical poisons, or by endogenous 
toxins. The food available to each of the body cells 
probably determines to a large degree the health of that 
cell, its proper functioning, its reciprocal relations with 
other cells, which make up bodily organs and systems. 

The science of nutrition is about as young as the science 
of aviation. We do not know all the answers in either 
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field. But as much, relatively, is known about wh} 
nourishes a human body, as is known about what gets) 
heavy machine up in the air and safely to its destinatio} 
The difference is that far less of the nutritional knowleds 
is put to work. 

The National Nutrition Conference brought togeth« 
basic facts on nutrition today and drew blueprints fd 
national action. The facts make clear that while nutritio 
is an individual and family problem, it is also a con 
munity and a national problem. 

For the first time, experts have laid down the specific: 
tions for a diet adequate for good health—a “gold standar 
for nutrition.” The standard affords a wide choice of fooc 
that can be purchased cheaply anywhere in the country 
yet which will provide for men, women, and children th 
nutritional essentials for life and buoyant health. It wi 
have meaning only as it is translated into a wiser selectio 
of what each one of the 130 million Americans eat 
every day. 


WHILE THE FULL EXTENT OF THE NATION’S NUTRITIONA 
problem is undetermined, we know that, as Preside 
Roosevelt stated to the Washington conference, “every sur 
vey of nutrition, by whatever method conducted, i 
whatever part of the country, shows malnutrition to bi 
widespread and serious.” Studies of family diets by th 
Department of Agriculture in all income groups of th 
nation show that one third of the people are getting fooc 
inadequate to maintain good health. Less than one fourth 
are getting a “good diet,” even when measured by thi 
old standards which are lower than the “gold standard. 
Some people cannot afford to buy food they need; other: 
spend their food budget unwisely; still others have fixec 
and faulty food habits. Americans want good health 
to be the heritage of all, on as dramatic a basis as the 
suffrage itself. We want no property qualifications foi 
health. _ 
Here, we happen to have plenty of fertile land to supph 
every element of a full and adequate diet to the presen 
population and any prospective increase. This is true, i 
spite of past exploitation of agricultural resources. 
This country has been unwise on other fronts. Natu 
puts into the foods we eat the vital elements necessar 
for balanced health. Modern man has depleted many 
them through zeal for overrefining, and through tl 
cooking methods of today. : 
One half of our fuel—the calories we eat—is in t 
form of bread and sugar. Add to this the refined fats, af 
two thirds of our energy intake is in the form of “in 
calories,” which furnish fuel and nothing else. From 1 
remaining third of our diet we must get the vitamin 
complex and the minerals needed to burn up the in 
calories. This is where we have been starving oursely 
Over the ages, bread has been the “staff of life.” In rece 


scades the bread of this nation has been 
very frail and feeble reed because the 
heat berry has been “scalped” of most 
the vitamins and minerals which the 
90d Lord put into it for our protection. 
ear by year, too, the national consump- 
on of sugar has increased. White sugar 
a source of fuel and of nothing else. It 
yes not carry the vital elements neces- 
ry for its use in the body. 

To restore bread to its traditional 
rtue, the millers and bakers of the 
untry are revolutionizing their indus- 
ies. The new standards assure the 
ution a stronger staff in the new 
mriched flour.” This will be attained 
ther by conserving the vital elements 
iturally present in wheat, through 
nger extraction—which means using 
ore of the wheat berry; or, if the public 
mtinues to demand pallid bread, the 
ost essential elements will be restored to 
ghly milled white flour without chang- 
g its color. Whichever you choose, you 
ta more healthful food. But choose 
ie of them. 

A further deficiency in modern diets can be corrected 
ily by a 50 percent increase in our national production 
-milk and milk products. One of the most valuable 
ods—dried skim milk—today is used largely for poultry 
id stock feed. In fact, livestock now gets the best of 
any foods. We must see that our children have their 
ir share. ’ 

During the past decade, the United States has produced 
hat we have called a “surplus” of agricultural products. 
ery wisely we have built up an “ever-normal granary” 
-corn and wheat on which to draw in the event of 


‘ought or other emergency. Wisely, also, we have con- 


rved the soil and helped farmers to stay on the soil. 
yme of the neediest families have been able to improve 
eir diet through the Food Stamp Plan. This plan has 
ade good use of some of our surplus foods, as have the 
ee school lunches, which assure about half the needy 
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A visiting nurse, in the anti-pellagra campaign, tells a 
client why protective foods are good for her family 
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A county fair exhibit in the South brings diet education in familiar terms 


school children at least one good meal a day for five days 
a week during the school year. 

But these important programs were designed primarily 
to take surplus foods off the market, not to meet nutri- 
tional needs. If full domestic food needs are met, we 
would have a surplus of only three farm products: wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco. If we add the urgent needs of Great 
Britain to our own requirements, we are faced not with a 
problem of surpluses, but of shortage—notably in animal 
proteins, milk and milk products, and the legumes. To 
meet the immediate need, and to prepare for the needs 
of the half-starved world after the war, means organized 
farm output. We cannot afford to grow unwanted cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco, on acres which can produce the 
concentrated protein foods needed both by ourselves and 


by the British. 


IN PRACTICAL TERMS, WE NEED EVERY DROP OF MILK, EVERY 
egg, every legume, every pound of meat and of fish we can 
produce for Anglo-American nutrition, plus substantial 
quantities of animal and vegetable fats, fish liver oils, and 
certain vitamins. I believe that the program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture [see page 387] which will convert 
most of our ever-normal granary of feed into concentrated 
human protein foods represents a long step forward. We 
may have to go even further during this emergency. 

The nine hundred experts to the Nutrition Conference 
were united in a common objective: To build a stronger 
race through good food. Their recommendations to the 
President enlist the united efforts of agriculture, economics, 
public health, nutritional science, industry, and education 
to this end. ies 

First of all, we must continue our search for knowledge, 
with greater support for scientific research in nutrition by 
government, by the universities and foundations, and by 
industry. 

Through soil conservation this country can provide 
better nutrition—more food, richer in vital elements. 
Governmental aid to agriculture will discourage the plant- 
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For years many rural housewives have had expert food and canning advice under the leadership of county demonstration agents 


ing of unnecessary crops, and stimulate the production of 
the goods needed for defense. Thus farmers will divert 
acres now planted to cotton, tobacco, and wheat to pasture 
for dairy herds; to growing home gardens, peanuts and 
soy beans, green vegetables, fruits, tomatoes; to increasing 
the numbers of pigs, chickens and eggs. To provide a good 
diet for all Americans means 35 to 40 million more acres 
producing foodstuffs. That, of course, means at the same 
time a higher farm income. 

For the neediest people, certainly for all those on relief, 
I urge an extension of the Food Stamp Plan. Further, I 
suggest that the whole program be shaped toward better 
nutrition of human be- 
ings rather than get- 
ting rid of surpluses. 


If war should make 
it necessary for us to 
conserve certain 
foods, the administra- 
tive machinery of the 
Food Stamp Plan 
could be put into re- 
verse overnight in 
order to insure equit- 
able consumption of 
such foods in propor- 
tion to need; not in 
proportion to buying 
power. 

If food stamps or a 
comparable plan were 
in operation all over 
the country, it could 
be extended to more 
of the nutritionally 
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needy families who now are without the foods essential 
to sound health. Well-planned school lunches, now avail- 
able only to one half of our needy children, are a case 
in point. Milk and citrus fruits are such strategic foods 
that every family must have an opportunity to get enough 
of them. 

Beyond today’s emergency, food offers a foundation 
stone in an after-war world economy. Food for defense, 
involving, as it should, intimate coooperation between 
the United Kingdom, the British Commonwealth, the 


United States, and the other American Republics, could” 


lay the basis for a world policy to meet effectively this 
elemental human 
need. Toward the re- 


nutrition will point 
the way. 


tion Councils, to mul- 
conference by forty- 


eight, and to reach all. 
the 3,000 counties with . 


alization of that hope 
for the future, imme-— 
diate domestic respon- | 
sibilities for food and - 
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Plans are taking © 
shape for State Nutri- ° 


tiply the Washington» 
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4-H girls, in Maryland, learn to pack nourishing lunches 


the nutrition program 
Food oe 
and distributors, 
well as producers, hae 
an important ea in- 
the nutrition 
grams. Their facilities 
and their influence 
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will stimulate wider distribution and use of foods now 
deficient in the national dietary. Other food industries 
are planning to follow the lead of the millers and bakers 
in improving the nutritional value of their products. 
The food and nutrition experts have the responsibility 
for spreading modern nutritional knowledge, and what a 
better diet will mean to every American, in terms of a 
strong body, a more alert mind, greater resistance to 
disease, longer life, greater vigor, and a better chance for 
happiness. Such education must go forward swiftly, not 
only among laymen, but also in the professions, particu- 
larly among doctors, dentists, social workers, and teachers. 


‘THESE ARE GREAT OBJECTIVES. | HOPE THAT THE PRESIDENT 
may see fit to make this task the sole responsibility of a 
competent body, acting through the Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare and Nutrition as an Operating agency, for the 
immediate nationwide application of nutritional knowl- 
edge to human needs. Science, education, agriculture, 
industry and many government agencies should share the 
responsibility for the task ahead. 

If this whole job ahead is done—and it will be done— 
it will constitute news of historic importance, greater on 
the constructive side than the capitulation of France or 
the over-running of Greece have been destructive to 
democratic hopes. The upbuilding of our own people to 
a level of health and vigor never before attained, and 
scarcely dreamed of, the working out with the British 
Empire, the American Republics and other democracies, 
of far-reaching cooperative plans for the pooling of food 
resources, all this may prove to be the one humane achieve- 
ment of the war when we have done our share to win it. 

But hopes for the future must not obscure the imme- 
diate task. Through public effort, and through joint 
personal efforts, we must begin now to put our food 
knowledge to work to build a stronger and more compe- 
tent race. But the present effort is only the beginning of 
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A nutritionist e a maternal and child health clinic instructs mothers in food values. Such city programs must be extended 


our historic task. 

Today we are preparing to defend, not so much the 
square miles of land that represent the forty-eight states, 
our territories and possessions, nor an island here, or the 
bulge of a continent there—but the men, women, and 
children who are the United States. If necessary, we are 

sady to sacrifice comforts, convenience, money, even life 
itself, to insure our freedom and the freedom of our 
children to choose our own and their own way of life. 

After this war, when cities and civilizations lie in ruins 
and the impulse toward human brotherhood is smothered 
with hate, all the strength and courage that America can 
muster will be needed for the rebuilding of a shattered 
world. As a people, we must be conscious of our destiny, 
for America is the last great hope on earth. 


EVERY CHILD 
Should Have EVERY DAY: 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. A. 


From the National Nutrition Conference for Defense 


Few problems in the field of public health are simple, 
and that of undernourishment is particularly complex. 
It has not only medical but social, economic, and psycho- 
logical aspects, and to attack it on a national scale will 
require peculiarly widespread and wholehearted _coopera- 
tion on the part of all elements in our population. This 
conference urges the following lines of attack: 


1. The use of the recommended allowances of calories, 
protein, and certain important minerals and vitamins, 
prepared by the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council, both as the general goal for 
good nutrition in the United States and as the yardstick 
by which to measure progress toward that goal. It should 
be clearly recognized that these recommended allowances 
represent the best knowledge now available, and that they 
will undoubtedly be modified as more knowledge ac- 
cumulates. 


2. Translation of these allowances, and other similar tech- 
nical material, into terms of everyday foods and appetiz- 
ing meals suitable for families and individuals at different 
economic levels in such a way that the newer knowledge 
of nutrition can be applied simply and practically, in 
every home, and in accordance with the food preferences 


of the family. 


3. Vigorous and continuous research to add to our 
present knowledge of the nutritional needs of individuals, 
the nutritional status of groups in the population, the 
nutritive content of everyday foods, and the effects of 
various methods of processing, storiag, and cooking in 
their nutritive value. 


4. More widespread education of doctors, dentists, social 
service workers, teachers, and other professional workers 
in the newer knowledge of nutrition. At present this 
knowledge, especially in its practical applications, is fa- 
miliar to far too small a group even in the professional 


field. 


5. The mobilization of every educational method to spread 
the newer knowledge of nutrition among laymen by 
means of the schools, motion pictures, the radio, the 
public press, home and community demonstrations, and 
all other suitable means. 


6. Mobilization of all neighborhood, community, state, 
and national organizations and services that can con- 
tribute in any way to raising the nutritional level of the 
people of the United States. Many existing organizations 
are available for this purpose. How they can be mo- 
bilized to cooperate most effectively will depend on 


local situations. The State Nutrition Committees can per- - 


form an especially useful function in organizing this effort. 


7. Vigorous and continued attack on the fundamental 
problems of unemployment, insecure employment, and 
rates of pay inadequate to maintain an American stand- 
ard of living. It has been abundantly proved in many 
cases that undernourishment and ignorance are twins 
born of the same mother—poverty. The newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition should be a powerful stimulus to greater 
effort to alleviate and eventually eliminate poverty. 


8. Full use of any practical devices, such as the so-called 
Stamp Plan, free school lunches, and low cost milk 
distribution, which will bring nourishing, adequate meals 
to those who could not otherwise afford them, and at 
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the same time help to distribute food surpluses at a fair 
return to the farmer. 


9. Efforts to improve food distribution, including process- 
ing, marketing, packaging, and labeling, to bring about 
greater real economies for the consumer. These efforts 
would include vigorous prosecution, of illegal practices 
under the anti-trust laws and the laws relating to unfair 
trade practices wherever such practices result in unjusti- 
fiable increases in food prices. 


10. Encouragement in all practical ways of greater pro- 
duction by agriculture of the foods needed in more abun- 
dance, according to the newer knowledge of nutrition, 
in the average American diet. These foods include milk 
and milk products, eggs, vegetables, fruits, and in the 
case of many families, lean meats. 


11. Equally, encouragement in every practical way of 
more production for home use by rural people, especially 
those at low income levels. Large numbers of farm 
families can greatly improve their nutritional status by 
making more complete use of the resources on their own 
farms. 


12. The “enrichment” of certain staple food products, 
such as flour and bread, with nutritive elements that 
have been removed from them by modern milling and 
refining processes. Pending further developments in the 
milling of grains so as to retain their full, natural nutri- 
tive values, enrichment is an economical way to improve 
American dietaries almost universally, without interfering 
with deeply ingrained food habits. The method, how- 
ever, should be used with discretion and only on the 
basis of findings by medical and nutritional experts. 


HESE broad recommendations are made as the basis 

for a national nutrition policy and an action program 
reaching down to every community, and if possible every 
individual, in the land in the present emergency. But 
the Conference also wishes to put on record its belief 
that such a policy and program have implications that 
go beyond the present emergency. 

There seems no reason to doubt, on the basis of pres- 
ent evidence, that just as, by the use of modern medical 
science, we have conquered diseases that took an enormous 
toll of life in the past, so by the use of the modern 
knowledge of nutrition we can build a better and a 
stronger race, with greater average resistance to disease, 
greater average length of life, and greater average men- 
tal powers. 

This can be done by the conquest of hunger—not only 
the obvious hunger man has always known, but the 
hidden hunger revealed by modern science. 


The United States is probably the best-fed nation in 


the world today, but we cannot afford to judge our- 
selves by external standards. We should judge ourselves 
by the standard of our own potentialities—our resources 
in food, in technical developments, in scientific knowledge. 
By that standard, we fall far short of our goal. 

No nation, certainly no great nation, has ever truly 
conquered hunger, the oldest enemy of man. Such an aim 
is not too high, such a goal is not too difficult, for the 
people of the United States. It is in line with our tra- 
dition of pioneering on new frontiers. It is a particularly 
fitting task for us in this day when democracy should 
point the way to a new and better civilization for op- 
pressed peoples all over the Earth. 
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Ask Us Another 


by ALLAN A. MICHIE 


From London, the story of an amazing real life “Information Please’’ pro- 


gram, operated by social workers, in which a thousand experts are never 


stumped, People perplexed by their personal problems in time of war just 
ask the Citizen’s Advice Bureaus—the CAB—what to do and how to do it. 


LIsTENING TO OTHER PEOPLE'S TROUBLES IS NOT THE MOST 
pleasant way of serving your country in wartime but that 
is what a whole regiment of several thousand voluntary 
trouble-listeners are doing as their contribution to Britain’s 
war effort. They are the trained workers who staff the 
927 Citizen’s Advice Bureaus which are located in most 
of the cities of Britain. 

The Citizen’s Advice Bureaus organization, abbreviated 
by common consent to CAB, has applied a wartime 
wrinkle to social service. It began with the idea that it 
would give free advice to anyone who had a personal 
problem arising from the war. With so many heads of 
families drawn into the fighting services it was necessary 
to have an agency to which women, in particular, could 
appeal for a simple explanation of the wartime regulations 
which confused their lives. After more than a year of 
war, however, the CAB has built up such a reputation for 
infallibility that it will tackle almost any problem put 
before it. 

A youngster from the outskirts of London called up a 
bureau one day to say that he had collected twenty-seven 
hedgehogs and please what should he do with them? It 
took a little patient inquiry to find out that the Research 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture was in the 
market for 500 hedgehogs and was prepared to pay the 
lad 37 cents to 62 cents each, according to size. 

Now and then the field offices come across a stumper. 
These are referred to R. M. K. Buchanan, a nervous little 
man who heads the CAB legal department from its 
London offices in a quiet Bloomsbury square. Buchanan, 
an ingenious Scot, is unpopular with the instalment plan 
men because he sometimes uses unorthodox methods in 
helping his clients. The wife of a serving soldier once 
called him and complained that she had fallen behind in 
her furniture payments since her husband had given up 
his job for the army. She had received a letter from the 
furniture firm, which read: “This letter is not a threat, 
gut unless your bill is paid in full by Tuesday we will 
end our van, suitably labelled, to stand outside your door 
intil the goods are surrendered or a check given to the 
Iriver.’ Buchanan promptly put through a call to Fleet 
Street and mentioned the matter to the editor of a London 
1ewspaper. The editor called the furniture company and 
isked what time the van would put in an appearance, 
ince the paper intended to send a photographer along 
or a picture. The firm lost enthusiasm, the van didn’t 
ppear, and the furniture stayed where it was until the 
woman could raise the money. ‘ 

At the beginning of the war a lady from the provinces 
vrote in to say that she was in a quandary. She was 
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buying a vacuum cleaner on the instalment plan but 
couldn’t use it in her home because the neighbors objected 
to the noise. They said it sounded like an air raid warning. 
She could not return it without losing her payments and 
was prevented by a clause in her contract from changing 
the motor. Buchanan took the matter to the vacuum 
cleaner merchants who agreed to install a new motor free 
of charge and everybody was happy. 

Although the CAB’s field has greatly expanded over 
more than a year of war the bulk of its advice still deals 
with problems growing out of wartiree regulations. 
Mothers want to know how to send their children to 
America, wives want to collect their husbands’ army pay. 
Aliens ask how to send parcels to internees in Canada and 
business men call up to inquire when the next mail boat 
leaves for Singapore. The CAB has found that wealth 
and social position do not bar people from seeking free 
advice. Company directors and coalheavers alike come to 
the CAB offices for a solution to their problems. Gradually 
the word has spread about Britain that the CAB offices, 
with their sympathetic, understanding workers, are good 
places to unload your troubles. Husbands frequently drop 
in to complain about their wives and wives call at CAB 
offices after their morning shopping to berate their hus- 
bands. The CAB workers listen patiently, on the theory 
that it does people good to get such things off their chests. 


Tue CAB was LarcELy BUCHANAN’S BRAINCHILD. A LAWYER 
with a consuming social conscience, he served in three 
wars—two in the Balkans, then the World War—before 
taking up social service work as his profession. At the 
time of Munich, with another war rapidly approaching, 
Buchanan and his fellow social workers decided that 
something should be done to interpret the expected war- 
time legislation to the man in the street. The National 
Council of Social Services, which coordinates the activities 
of one hundred of Britain’s principal national voluntary 
social organizations, had been thinking the same thing 
and willingly gave Buchanan backing to organize a 
scheme which had been in his mind for years. The result 
was the Citizen’s Advice Bureaus, which began to 
function with 200 branches on September 1, 1939, just twa 
days before the outbreak of war. Since the CAB has 
proved itself a valuable agency in a nation at war, the 
Ministry of Health has agreed to assist it with government 
grants from time to time. The remainder of the necessary 
funds are supplied by the National Council of Social 
Services. 

Of the 927 bureaus in Britain now, some 200 are in the 
London area. As far as possible, each bureau is run by a 
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fully trained social worker and a staff varying according 
to the needs of the district, but in almost every case the 
CAB representatives are voluntary workers, many of them 
doing full or part time jobs as well. In isolated areas where 
there is not enough work to keep a bureau busy, CAB 
correspondents have been appointed as qualified advisers 
to their neighbors. 

With government regulations flowing from Whitehall 
departments like sheets from a mimeograph machine, the 
CAB has to work overtime to keep its field offices up to 
the minute. Lawyer Buchanan supervises the job of 
digesting the innumerable emergency decrees, laws, regu- 
lations, and Orders in Council. In addition, all government 
departmental notices such as censorship regulations are 
analyzed and the findings tabulated in a pamphlet called 
“Citizens’ Advice Notes” which goes out to the bureau 
workers at intervals. A flick through the pages will tell 
any local CAB worker what advice to give on everything 
from “Compassionate Leave’—leave given to serving 
soldiers for family reasons such as deaths, marriages, births 
of babies—to “Acorn and Beech Mast Collecting,” a para- 
graph on which explains that “acorns and beech mast 
are a valuable foodstuff for pigs, with the exception of 
pregnant sows.” 

The bureaus find that their inquiries shift with the tide 
of war. In September 1939 most of the questions dealt 
with how to get out of London and vulnerable industrial 
towns. During the long, inactive winter months the 
bureaus settled down to answering routine queries about 
rents, mortgages, and old age pensions. With the fall of 
France, however, came another flow of inquiries about 
evacuating London. Since the aerial blitzkrieg on the 
capital began many questions deal with the results of 
bombing—whether to pay rent on an uninhabitable house, 
how to get government aid to replace ruined clothing and 
furniture. 

The rush of business at the bureaus also varies during 
the day. It is greatest in the morning, when housewives 
come out to do their shopping after the first morning 
“All Clear” has sounded. It quiets down in the afternoon 
but picks up again when workers stop at the sign of the 
wise old owl on their way home in the evening. The 
simple sign of the owl, with only the letters Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau underneath, was selected because many 
CAB clients cannot speak English. 

Buchanan likes to describe the CAB as a telephone 
exchange for ideas—calls for assistance come in and are 
plugged into the proper advice. The CAB strives to remain 
an advice-giving agency. It never takes legal action on 
behalf of its clients, although even lawyer Buchanan 
admits that there is a broad twilight zone in which one 
doesn’t know whether the advice given is legal or not. 
In clear-cut legal cases, however, the questioners are 
advised to consult with an attorney or, if they are unable 
to afford one, a free Poor Man’s Lawyer is recommended. 


THE GERRARD STREET BUREAU IN LonpDoN’s Sono Is A 
typical CAB office, although it has more than its share 
of curious questions brought in by Soho’s largely foreign- 
born population. The office is on the first floor of a late 
seventeenth century house, almost the last one remaining 
intact in a neighborhood of shady night clubs. Two 
middle-aged voluntary workers, Miss Gregory and Miss 
Hammick, are in charge. Both are experienced social 
workers. 
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When this bureau was opened at the beginning of the} 
war the prostitutes who parade the streets of Soho used\s 
to come in and ask CAB assistance in locating the fathers'y 
of their illegitimate children. Miss Gregory and Miss}) 
Hammick used to advise them to take their cases into# 
court, but few of the girls wanted to go that far andj 
word soon got around the streets that the CAB office held 
no hope for the wayward. | 

Beggars drop in occasionally and ask for money. The} 
two women sometimes help them from their own pockets. } 
One old woman used to throw the office into consternation § 
every time she appeared in the doorway. She claimed to 
have been the mistress of a famous man-about-town in | 
her better days. She slept on the Thames Embankment § 
whenever she could find an empty park bench. Miss 7 
Gregory once made the mistake of suggesting that she go. 
to any one of a list of public institutions which the CAB 
would supply. 

“What! Me go to a public institution?” shrieked the old 
lady. “What d’ye think they'd do to me, Put me in a 
cotton frock, they would! What d’ye think I’d look like 


in a cotton frock!” 


ALTHOUGH IT IS NOT AN OFFICIAL BODY, THE CAB works 
closely with government departments. Its staff, dealing 
with the day-to-day complaints of the people, is able to 
give a pretty accurate cross-section of public opinion on 
almost any subject. When the government was examining 
the shelter problem during the air attacks on London, 
CAB workers were asked to live in the shelters with their 
clients and pass on suggestions and complaints to the 
government. Many CAB suggestions on communal feed- 
ing, rest centers for the temporary homeless, and medical 
supervision of the shelters were put into practice. 

To those who have lost their personal possessions and 
household goods through bombings, Government Assis- 
tance Boards supply the necessary funds for replacements. 
Many recipients have never possessed as much as $50 at _ 
one time in their lives, so CAB local workers are often — 
called in by the government to. see that the money is — 
spent on the necessary clothing and furniture. 

One of the many jobs which the CAB has taken on™ 
since the outbreak of war is that of attending to Red 
Cross messages. If anyone in Britain wants to send a 
message to a relative or friend in Germany, Italy, France, 
Holland, Belgium, or any of the countries overrun by the 
Nazis, he goes to a CAB office, writes out a message of 
twenty words and the address of the receiver and pays 
a quarter. The CAB, with the cooperation of the censors 
and the postal authorities, will guarantee to deliver it. 

Although the bulk of the CAB’s work consists in — 
straightening out problems, it tries to prevent problems — 
from developing by timely advice. Typical was the case : 
of a woman who asked one of the bureaus to find out 
whether her husband was dead or alive. He had deserted — 
her ten years before and her neighbors had told her they 
had read that he had gone down in a torpedoed freighter 
during the war. The bureau official asked her a few simple 
questions—husband’s name, age, last place of residence— 
and, after a few telephone calls, he had the answer. Her. 
husband had not been on the vessel that had gone down, 
but was alive and at sea in the service of another steam- 
ship company. i sae ; 

‘Tm glad I came to you,” said the woman. “I might 
have believed my neighbors and committed bigamy!” 
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WE CANNOT SAVE DEMOCRACY BY TALK. DEMOCRACY LIVES FOR 
he people when they share in acts for the common good. 
We prove our allegiance to the ideal in the everyday push 
of the job—when we register for military service, when we 
sive-and-take as employer or worker, when we study nutri- 
ion for personal fitness, when we join a co-op, when we 
cultivate tolerance for our misguided neighbor. The tests are 
work and sacrifice. We need never utter the word democracy 
when we are busy with the acts of a democrat. Indeed, so 
noble, even holy, is the word, that humble men are silent 
about this spirit within, as they are about deep religious 
feeling. They dare not take the name in vain. The songs 
of soldiers are not about the democracy they march to defend. 

There is some danger nowadays that Democracy will be- 
come a shuttlecock word, batted around in print by strange 
people for strange purposes. Americans are so deeply con- 
cerned about the preservation of their way of life that they 
hunger for new wisdom on its principles and spirit. “Teach 
us,” they cry, “how we can save what our hearts hold so 
dear.” They do need slogans that will bind them together, 
lessons from history that will guide present acts, visions of 
the future that will justify sacrifice. Wise men are meeting 
some of these needs, but unwise men, too, are rushing into 
the forum with dubious slogans, halftrue history, false 
prophecy. Never in our national life has there been such 
grave need to test the doctrines that appear every hour on 
the hour. We risk being swamped in words, of thinking 
we have solved our problems by running the printing press 
at furious speed. We can test these outpourings by asking 
what acts they provide for the individual to do as he helps 
win the daily bread of democracy. 

Talk is right and necessary for popular government: that 
is why the First Amendment guarantees freedom of speech 
and press, why people met in the town hall, why we have 
conventions and platforms, why we defend the right of all 
talkers to churn out even what we may judge false or danger- 
ous doctrines. But the people have to know how to assay 
what they hear or read. Now. modern devices for the mul- 
tiplication of words for information, persuasion, propaganda 
are so prolific and powerful that it seems possible they fail in 
guidance and breed bewilderment. We may be just at the 
stage of half-mastery of our forms of communication: the 
people use them, try to understand the diverse messages, 
think things out and make a decision. But they have not yet 
learned the art of sifting this vast bulk of information or 
pleading so that they can resolve their feelings by an act; and 
the users of these devices have not quite learned how to 
present facts and prograins in simple and usable form. We 
may face a giant problem in. semantics—how to give mean- 
ing to words by reference points in private lives. 

The dangers are two-fold. People may become so con- 
fused, even bored, by incessant talk that they will give up 
trying to understand. They may say, “A plague on both your 
print and your loudspeaker”, and quit listening. Second, in 
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this mood they may be ready for one vast fatalistic delega- 
tion of decision to those in office. That in turn deprives the 
leaders of the support of a real national unity of will. The 
cenfusion has already given thoughtful men concern. We 
need more than a mere acquiescence even if the mood be in 
a minor part of the people. We may take a poll a day of 
opinion on all imaginable questions, and still not know 
what John Doe will actually do at the moment of choice. 
The dilemma cannot be solved by a moratorium on talk. 
It does suggest our examination of certain books on democ- 


racy by deed. 


Jon TUNIS MEETS THE TEST OF OFFERING THE INDIVIDUAL 
something to do—he is to share in sports both as a training 
in democracy and a test thereof. Sport is not often married 
by orators to liberty, equality, fraternity, but it helps give 
meaning to these glorious terms. Raymond Gram Swing’s 
introduction declares: “If sports are vital, if they are based 
on character, ability, and team play, if they are ardently 
submitted to the rule of law, then the society which produced 
these qualities and their canons is inherently safe and living.” 
Mr. Tunis points out the discipline of fair play, self-rule, 
common will to win, and adds: “The spirit of democracy in 
sport is a root of the spirit of sport in democracy.” England 
no longer holds the championships, but she draws present 
strength from the ancient spirit of “playing the game.” 

Sport is not watching a game, or athletic exhibitionism 
for money-making, or support of the Varsity while the 
democratic intramural sports for all fail of aid. Certainly it 
is not Hitler’s mandatory physical culture to keep youth too 
busy and tired to think, to use champions for national propa- 
ganda, to make youth fit for war. The government should 
indeed foster sports; the playgrounds built by the WPA, 
CCC, and the vast municipal undertakings further a growing 
democratization of sports for people. ‘Tunis instances H. R. 
10606 as expressing the true role of the government, with 
its provision of funds to foster sports on a voluntary basis, 
with control under the local units, not for political ends but 
human health and pleasure. It will serve physical prepared- 
ness, and what Laski calls “the dynamic of democracy.” 

There is a stinging chapter on discrimination against 
Negroes on college teams and even in baseball, the national 
game. You see why Tunis feels sports are a test of democ- 
racy. This brief book gives a call to action, by the citizen in 
sharing, or by his criticism and support of sport. 


I CANNOT SEE THAT HENRY LUCE TELLS A MAN MUCH TO DO 
about what he calls “The American Century.” From 1941 
to 2041, the United States, despite having failed to live up 
to its power and responsibility through a mistaken isolation- 
ism, can, he argues, make democracy work at home and 
abroad through “a vital international economy and an inter- 
national moral order.” The vision includes the dynamic 
organization of world trade in which Asia may be worth 
to us as much as ten billions a year; by a missionary out- 
sending of our technical and artistic skills; by becoming the 
good Samaritan of the entire world, and spending a dime for 
feeding people against a dollar for armaments; by teaching 
the world our own great democratic ideals and those of 
Western civilization. We shall not rule the world, but seek 
to order some of our environment so we can realize our 
destiny at home by control of our living space. 
America does need a vision, and here certainly is one kind. 
But it is a large order to sell John Doe, even when you are 
as powerful a publicist as Mr. Luce, who from his cosmic 
intimacies with Time and Life, is perhaps prepared to allot 
the centuries. Yet to talk in terms of manifest destiny when 
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so many other manifest destinies are in the race seems be 
enough. We wonder what South America thinks of this 
vision of a vision? 


WE NEED TO CON THE GREAT HISTORIC RECORDS OF AMERICAN 
democracy at work, both for guidance and inspiration. I 
found these two anthologies of the records of our past deeds 
and spirit a mighty comfort. Here are written words, but not 
talk. They arose in action and implemented new acts in 
which the people shared from the Mayflower Compact of 
1620 to the Inaugural Address by Franklin Roosevelt in 1933. 
In “We Hold These Truths,” Stuart Brown offers a mag- 
nificent collection of the great documents of our faith— 
declarations, court: decisions, public papers, each one a mile- 
stone. The best of Paine, Jefferson, Washington, Marshall, 
Webster, Lincoln, Whitman, Wilson is here. 

What a heritage of wisdom, realism, courage we have! 
What challenges to defend this way of life! What lessons 
for the very present time of peril, fresher than the head- 
lines, in such documents as Robert LaFollette’s, “Free Speech 
in Wartime,” or James G. Blaine’s “North American Rela- 
tions with South America!” You cannot act now unless 
you know these truths, winnowed free of the chaff of politics 
and propaganda. Read this book of principles—it will clear 
your head of confusion and steel your will. 


In “THe AMERICAN TRADITION,” WRIGHT AND SWEDENBERG 
have included many of these cornerstone documents, but 
they range widely into literature for essays that reveal our 
traits and characteristics (vide Walter Hard on “Vermont,” 
or William Allen White on the “Country Editor”), our let- 
ters and learning (as in Emerson’s “Scholar” or Carl Becker’s 
“The Cornell Tradition”), and historic persons (as in Douglas 
Freeman on Lee, or Benjamin Franklin on himself). The 
glorious American land is restored by Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
Washington Irving, and the tales we cherish repeated from 
Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Dorothy Fisher. Here is not a book 
about America, but America speaking. Here is what we love, 
bone of our bone, and what we shall defend. 


THE NEXT STEP FOR DEMOCRACY—WHO CAN DEFINE THAT? WE 
can to this degree: it will certainly at some time be toward 
an international federation of the peoples of the democracies, 
to establish peace and to abolish want. Therefore we wel- 
come this admirable collection of papers on the theme, by 
Julia Johnsen, in one of the invaluable Reference Shelf 
volumes, with a grand bibliography. The history of move- 
ments for world organization and the general principles are 
interpreted by men like Guy E. Talbott, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, James Brown Scott. Clarence Streit’s “Union Now” 
is, of course, the theme of one section—with pro views from 
Sherwood, Mumford, and Dorothy Thompson, the con view 
from Senator Bennett Clark. Finally we have discussion 
of regional federations—Pan-Europe, Pan America, the 
danger of Pan-Germanica. The test of acts cannot be used 
on plans that in the title are called “proposed.” This is a 
primer for the future, that future that can be translated 
from dream to reality only by the acts of plain men and 
women. Democracy, federation, world order can come into 
being only through such acts. Our past teaches this principle. 
Our future will be won by deeds, not talk. 


The Error of Appeasement 


NIST QU ER UROPH Da Brower, own, 001090 by 
Associates, Inc. 

ProFEssor SCHUMAN’s PASSIONATE ACCOUNT OF THE DIPLO- 

matic events leading up to the second World War is as com- 

plete as it can reasonably be expected to be, given the scarcity 

of source materials so far available on the history of the fate- 

ful years 1939-40, It could hardly be more brilliant, anyhow. 
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But the mastership displayed by the author in marshallit 
and presenting the facts cannot remove the doubt whether } 
be already feasible to interpret 1n more than a highly tent} 

tive way the assumptions which lay behind the policy of a 
peasement. Professor Schuman arrays strong arguments if 
support of his thesis that the determining assumption of a | 
democratic statesmen was their belief in the inevitable clas) 
between fascism and communism rather than between fascisiy 
and democracy. Still, this interpretation somehow tastes of thi 
simple formula against which Professor Schuman himse(i 
occasionally cautions. And it fits in too nicely with the philol 
ophy of the author, eloquently, but not convincingly e 

pounded. However, the statesmen responsible for the polich 
of appeasement have no reason to protest against this thesijr 
For it assumes rational calculations where the mere lack of 
imagination might explain a good deal more. The failure oF 
Chamberlain to grasp the true character of national “implied 


( 


recalls the failure of the younger Pitt to realize the implica 
tions of the French Revolution. It takes some while until : 
static world wakes up to the reality of dynamic forces un 
leashed by total revolution. This holds good even for his 
torians. Professor Schuman admits that he, too, originally 
interpreted national socialism in the terms of nineteenth! 
century political science. If the historian mistook the Naz 
government for an “executive committee” of Junkers anc 
capitalists, how can he blame the statesmen for having ex 
pected the settling down of its revolutionary fervor and hav. 
ing tried to appease it? 

New School for Social Research 


3 


Ericu Huta 


The Past Twenty Years 


MEN AND POLITICS-—-An AvtoxsiocRaPHY—by Louis Fischer. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 672 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
Inc. 


Ir THE TITLE “I Write as I PLEASE” HAD NOT BEEN PRE 
empted several years ago by Walter Duranty, it could 
have been used with equal propriety by Louis Fischer for 
his autobiography. In the current vernacular, Mr. Fischer 
“takes his hair down” and reviews his intimate experience 
with the great and near great, and the swiftly moving: 
panorama of events in Europe during the last twenty 
years. An indefatigable and painstaking journalist, a 
crusading seeker for truth, conscious of his prejudices 
and freely confessing them, Mr. Fischer has carefully ex- 
amined the brass in the ante-rooms and the dust ‘under 
the carpet. His sensitive journalistic stethoscope has listened 
to the heartbeats of the masses as well as those of their 
leaders or masters. He handles his reportorial camera both 
as a photographer and an artist, with particular success 
when his subject is Russia or Spain. Like his friend, Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, he has developed an uncommon sense 
of human lights and shadows which escape the less sensi- 
tive. The book is extraordinarily exciting and pulls the 
reader into drama so gripping that participation in it 
seems frequently more real than vicarious. It will make 
the Russian trials readily understandable to many who pre- 
viously found comprehension of them difficult. It amazingly 
simplifies, with convincing clarity, the immediate as well as 
the historical cause of the rise to power of Hitler and Stalin. 
of Franco and Mussolini. It bluntly assesses the duplicity 
of British policy under MacDonald, Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain. History and analysis is spiced with gossip and frankl 
expressed personal opinions of individuals. The characteri- 
zations and references to many individuals whom I hav 
known personally—Skvirsky, Bogdanovy, Rudzitok, Serebri 
kov, Rhys Williams, Gumberg, Duranty, Gilbert, Raymon 
Robbins, and so on—accords so accurately with my owr 
experience and impressions of these friends, as to enco 
reasonably complete acceptance of his discernment an 
judgment of the others. 


Mr. Fischer is at his best, both in experience and t 
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perament, in discussing the internal politics and cultural and 
economic changes in the USSR as well as the evolution of 
its foreign policy. His evaluation of the psychology of both 
Trotsky and Stalin is vividly convincing and forecasts Sta- 
in’s recent assumption of the premiership. The author’s 
personal background aligned him as a child with the lov- 
srs of liberty and against the legions who primarily seek 
immediate “security.” He observed the governments and 
peoples of Europe as a realist rather than as a star gazer. 
He listened to the interpretations of others, but he insisted 
on seeing things with his own eyes and hearing them with 
his own ears. He frequently revisited villages and com- 
munities to note changes and to make his own comparisons. 
He could detect the difference between blueprints and fac- 
tories already built. When, at intervals, he returned to the 
United States, he lectured. On one occasion, at a public 
luncheon, he exposed a dishonestly prejudiced woman 
speaker, who was spreading untrue propaganda against 
the Soviets, and shoved her into retirement. He summarizes 
candidly his own attitude toward Russia by saying “I was 
pro-Soviet when I thought the Soviet was doing good and 
[ am anti-Soviet now because I think the Soviet government 
is doing more harm than good.” 

Truth lodges more often in the heart than in the mind, 
but Mr. Fischer’s mind acts as a good rudder for his heart. 
“Men and Politics” will increase the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of its readers who are emotionally or intellec- 
ually alive. to the import of the international situation. 
[t is entitled to front rank among the current multitudes 
of treatises and dissertations on world affairs. To travel 
with Mr. Fischer will increase your capacity to consider 
and discuss the present world travail intelligently, whether 
you be interventionist, isolationist, or mugwump. 

Cornwall, N. Y. RicHarp B, ScANDRETT, JR. 


Elementary but not Profound 


THE AMERICAN PRIMER, by Dorsha Hayes. Alliance. 133 pp. Price 
$1.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


T Is SURPRISING THAT AMERICA HAS NOT BEEN FLOODED WITH 
primers before this. The American Library Association pub- 
ished a booklist “The Dangers to Democracy” in January 
which contained 564 titles; two thirds of them appeared in 
1939 and 1940. But there isn’t a best seller in the whole lot. 

Miss Hayes’ “Primer” has its virtues. The author believes 
n the strength of America. She says: “A man from one 
ountry is as good as a man from another country. ... We 
yelieve in the individual. . .. Our government is founded on 
teedom. . . . Freedom is a right, a privilege, and a responsi- 
lity... . It is our liberties that make it possible to correct the 
aults in our democracy. .. . Our democracy is not a finished 
ob.” Writing of the Negro, Miss Hayes, with commendable 
rony, comments: “It’s all right for them to protect a country 
hat has not protected them. They can die to save rights 
hey do not possess.” She states the case of the migratory 
vorker vividly. 

There are chapters on progress in industrial development, 
abor, women’s rights, education, science, and art. There are 
wo and one half pages on America’s past. And the con- 
luding chapter is a simple statement of a simple faith in our 
uture. 

It is inspiring to read a book written by a victim of our 
conomic insufficiency who can still see the bright side of the 
icture and expects it to become brighter in the days ahead. 

But a-primer is for the beginner. It may be expected to 
nclude the alphabet, several simple and commonly used 
yords, easy phrases, and some short sentences that tell a few 
lementary stories. If we have a widely-used-language primer, 
ne alphabet will be the product of generations, even centuries 
f experience. The words, phrases, and sentences will be 
hosen on the basis of long experience with such instruments. 
nd the stories will be within the perception of the learner. 


VACATION 1941 
is Different 


Make your reading contribute to a com- 
plete change, to the reinvigoration you are 
seeking. Take along copies of:— 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 


by G. B. Stern 
“Comparable to a walk in the woods in 
spring.” $3.00 


I'LL SING ONE SONG 


by Willie Snow Ethridge 
“Feel you are a loved house guest in a 
completely happy family.” $1.75 


THE INCURABLE ROMANTIC 


by Roderick Peattie 
“Gayety, fun, humanity; fifty years of the 
reality of romance.” $3.00 


all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


The National Nutrition Conference for Defense 
gave each registrant a copy of these 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS: 


THIS PROBLEM OF FOOD 
DEFENSE AND THE CONSUMER 


With their help you can get the gist of the problem 
and the government’s plans in an hour’s reading. 
They are valuable in group discussions and in classes 
on consumer problems.—10e each, 12 for $1.00. 


Send for complete list of PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS. All those in print (47) and subscrip- 
tion to next 28 titles (70 in all) for only $5. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
Dept. 3, 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 


YOUR BEST REFERENCES 


are your reference books, Every fact known to man can be found in 


BOOKS 
You may be surprised to learn how few volumes you need to place 
at your finger tips the accumulated knowledge of the world—ready 
for you when you want it. Ask any bookseller to show you a few 
of these treasures, 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
Members Everywhere 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GraPHIC) 
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“The American Primer” fails on each part of such a test. 
Only the ABC’s are here. Only a chance selection ot words 
and phrases is discernible. Only some scattered sentences 
are found. And the stories are not comprehensively and 
representatively chosen. Indeed there are stories of hate and 
fear. The book is not critical. Neither is it judicious. 

One day the American Primer will appear. It will reduce 
such terms as democracy, equality, fraternity, liberty, justice 
to simple specifics. It will discuss rights, freedoms, and 
duties in everyday terms. The place of experts, authority, 
and tolerance in a free society will be distinctively and sig- 
nificantly stated. The painful developments of our national 
ideals—for example, a century and a half of conflict to es- 
tablish religious freedom—will be traced with pride and 
precision. The roots of democratic thought will be studied 
from Plato to Paine to the present. America’s adoption and 
adaptation of democratic ideas, their extension, interpreta- 
tion, and specific application will be recorded in historical 
perspective. Then it will become crystal clear what America 
means, what her millions of people have struggled for three 
hundred years to establish, and what constitutes the true 
foundation of her accepted faith. Faults and weaknesses will 
be treated constructively as a challenge to increased effort 
toward the perfectibility of a free society. 

Ponderous phraseology is not needed. Every enduring, 
fundamental thought about democracy that has ever been 
uttered is understandable to any highschool student and to 
many younger. John Stuart Mill wrote in his “Essay on 
Liberty” four elementary statements on freedom of speech 
that have never been surpassed for depth and clarity. Tom 
Paine’s “Rights of Man” is another example of simplicity. 
Abraham Lincoln spoke the language of the common man 
and became an immortal. It has been done. It can be done 
again. It will be done. 


New York University Nep H. DEARBoRN 


The New Deal in Transition 


THE OLD DEAL AND THE NEV, by Charles A. Beard and George 
H. E, Smith. Macmillan. 294 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Asso- 


ciates, Inc. 

IN THIS SMALL VOLUME THE AUTHORS CONTINUE THE STORY 
begun in an earlier work, “The Future Comes.” This book, 
like its predecessor, is largely a narration of fairly well known 
facts. As a descriptive account of the cultural contexture of 
the Old Deal and the hit or miss policies of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, it is worthwhile. 

As an analysis of our economic development leading to the 
Great Depression, the authors’ discussion seems confused. On 
one page, for example, we are told: “The requirements of 
the economy (beginning about 1850) outstripped the capacity 
of single individuals—sole proprietors and partners—to deal 
with them. A new unit, the corporation—a collective associa- 
tion of many organizers, enterprisers, and operators—grew 
up to handle the growing complexity.” Many of these cor- 
porate units and combinations, the authors admit, “came to 
serve sordid, illegitimate and anti-social ends,” but they also 
contend that “the corporate development generally was a 
necessary, legitimate, and efficient means for coping with 
the expanding economy of growing complexity... . ” 

But the fact appears to be that this corporate development, 
far from being necessary or efficient, much less inevitable, 
made for an economic Frankenstein. The authors themselves 
take this into account in their discussion of the growing 
strength of corporate control in American economy. They 
concede that concentration of economic power, more than any 
other single factor, led to the crash of 1929. Thereafter this 
same force thwarted the constructive efforts of the New Deal: 
“Time and again efforts toward recovery were blocked by the 
concentrated state of private industry. In the absence of any 
other effective device or plan to set and keep the economy 
in motion, spending became the chief motive power on which 


the New Deal came to rely.” In a somewhat fatalistic moo 
the authors conclude: “As to the major problem of concer)y: 
tration in private ownership of the greater part of the cour{y: 
try’s resources and productive plant, with its consequeni) 
private control over production and prices, the New Dea} 
failed to find solution except in the policy of spending.” | 
Toward the end of 1940 the New Deal Administratiois 
perhaps found a possible escape from political-economic deach 
lock in a gigantic program of national defense. However, re}; 
currence of the old problem is as certain as it 1s ominous) 
Little will then be gained by accepting at face value the ex’ 
travagant claims made in the conventional corporation proj 
moter’s prospectus as to the necessity, eficiency or inevita} 
bility of the corporate form of business organization. Thel 
corporate development” was not “necessary” ; nor does itp 
necessarily make for “efficiency.” Sometimes it is very ineficr| 
ent. Certainly it was not inevitable. The modern business cor+ 
poration was man-made, authorized by law, and of course 
what is man-made can be unmade. In these days when men 
are prone to consider fatalistically this or that trend in human 
affairs, it is well to recall Machiavelli's words of some four 
centuries ago: “Fate is inevitable only when it is not re 
sisted.” 
Princeton, N. J. 


AtpHEevus THomas Mason 


For the Mature Student 


ECONOMICS OF LABOR, by Richard L. Lester. Macmillan. 913 pp. 
Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs VOLUME, DESIGNED AS A TEXTBOOK IN COLLEGE CLASSES 
in labor problems, covers the conventional materials—labor’s 
economic problems, labor organizations, labor and manage- 
ment, labor ‘and government, and a final section on collec- 
tive bargaining in certain selected industries. The treatment 
is discursive and analytic rather than encyclopedic and sta- 
tistical. At the same time, extensive references are made 
to statistical and specialized studies. The most distinctive! 
features of the book are the theoretical sections. The author 
has applied the market theory of monopolistic competition 
to the economic problems of labor. The chapters dealing 
with wages, and employment and unemployment rest on_ 
the modern theories developed by Keynes, Joan Robinson, 
and others. " 
This is a job that has long needed to be done, and 
Professor Lester has brought to the task a literary style 
which enhances the technical quality of much of the dis- 
cussion. This central material in the book, as well done 
as it is here, of necessity limits its use. Without some 
background in the theories, much of the analysis loses its 
pertinence. Therefore, it is likely to be more appropriate 
in classes or among readers who have already laid a foun- 
dation. For mature students, the book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature in the field. ¢ 
New York University Lois MacDonaLp 
ai 


Good Advice ' < 
i 
CHOOSE AND USE YOUR COLLEGE, How to Ger tar Most OU 


or CottecE, by Guy E. Snavely. Harper. 166 Geert 2 St- 
-paid by Survey Associates, Inc. ®; i 4 ae 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE ASsocIATION OF AMERICAN 
Colleges has attempted here to answer those burning ques- 
tions in most middle-class families: shall the children go 
to college; where; how are we to pay for it? He also 
touches lightly upon how the children should behave wher 
they get there. He deals with the whole subject in a sty 
which reminds this reviewer hauntingly of the prose of the 
late Calvin Coolidge, and any page selected at random 
might well be read for that nostalgic experience alone. 
_The first chapter, “Why College?” consists of a 
history of higher education and a general discussion 
such pleasant terms as “broadened outlook on life,” “ 
ciplined reasoning powers,” and “enriched personalities.” 


econd chapter suggests a careful study of the catalogue 
ind a trip to the campus if possible. Appendix A contains 
he names of all American colleges, and stars those which 
ulfill the requirements of the Association of American Col- 
eges. It also indicates which are on the approved list of 
-hi Beta Kappa, although this information is not complete. 

State aid, endowed scholarships, and a long list of college 
oan funds are discussed factually, and there is some dis- 
ussion of campus jobs that may be available. “How to 
study” is full of good advice. 

The closing chapters say that college friendships are val- 
iable, that one should guard one’s health at all times, and that 
ome extracurricular activity makes for a more well-rounded 
ndividual. 


Baldwin, L. I. Marian C. WHITE 


‘Once to Every Man and Nation .. .” 


[HE WAVE OF THE PAST, by R. H. Markham, University of North 
Carolina Press. 55 pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


\ FEW MONTHS AGO A SENSITIVE AND SINCERE AMERICAN 
voman writer described the spread of Nazi power over the 
vorld as “The Wave of the Future’—a wave carrying a 
ertain amount of scum and unclean matter, she admitted, 
yut still having behind it the force which was to dominate 
he lives of our children. 

A book like Mrs. Lindbergh’s cannot be answered by in- 
ective, by mere denunciation, by appeals to “freedom” as 
iainst tyranny, democracy as against totalitarianism. It 
an only be answered by showing plainly and simply, in 
vords and phrases which plain and simple folk can grasp, 
10w, why, for what reasons, and in what manner, the reign 
f Hitlerism, of totalitarianism, would be a reign of evil and 
tuel tyranny, destructive of priceless human values which it 
1as taken mankind generations of “blood, sweat and tears” to 
vin; by showing why freedom is one of such values; and 
vhat we mean by the word. 

Mr. Markham has attempted to do some of this and it is to 
e hoped that other writers will follow his example. The case 
gainst totalitarianism cannot be stated in one small book; it 
las many facets and it needs stating in such a way that the 
eeling for freedom, for those human rights we have too long 
aken for granted as established for all time, should once more 
¢ made to come alive. It is a tragic thought that the totali- 
arians have managed to animate their people by an ideology 
nore vital, more dynamic, than the ideology which has ani- 
nated the democracies these last few generations. 

This book is a useful contribution to the revival of this 
ecessary ideology. The reader will find its message simpler 
nd more effective if he begins at page 25, reads to the end, 
hen turns to the first pages. In the construction of the book it 
vould have been better to put the last half first. There are 
assages in this latter half which are exceedingly effective and 
uggestive, as when the author reminds us that the Turkish 
ultans, by seizing Christian boys at a tender age, could so 
rain and “condition” them as to make them the very bulwark 
f Islamic authority. The Sultan “took the very sons of re- 
ellious subjects and entrusted to them his person.” 

This is of course precisely the Hitlerian method. The Eng- 
sh common people who are now dying in such numbers 
ather than yield, are aware that surrender would mean the 
aking from them of their children to become part of the 
litler youth, so conditioned that, as so often is happening 
1 Germany, the children would take joy in denouncing their 
arents to the Gestapo. 

In a passage near the end of the book Mr. Markham writes: 
“In this issue there are only two sides. No neutral course 
mains. Each person is either against this wave of the past 
r he is for it; he either opposes the onslaught of Hitlerism 
- supports it. If he makes no choice, that is a choice; if he 
Pee no side, he is on Hitler’s side; if he does not act, that 
an act—for Hitler.” 


(In answering advertisements 
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FOR MOTORISTS 


An interesting article on Summer Touring in the 


Traveler's Notebook, page 408 of this issue of SuRVEY 
GRAPHIC. 


Next Month “THE AAA” 


New Books in 
NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


YOUR TEETH: 


Their Past, Present, and Probable Future 
by Peter J. Brekhus, D.D.S. 
A complete survey of all we know about the teeth- of 


civilized man—an indispensable book for understanding 
our most pressing public health problem. $2.50 


CHEMISTRY AND 


MEDICINE 


edited by Maurice B. Visscher $4.50 


Especially the two papers, “On the Necessity of Fats in 
the Diet” by George O. Burr, and “Organic Chemistry in 
the Pursuit-of Vitamin Research” by Lee Irvin Smith. 
(Other papers by Best, Bronk, Cannon, Freundlich, 
Gasser, Green, Heidelberger, Helmholz, Long, Mc- 
Quarrie, Peters, and Visscher.) 


On feeding problems: 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 
by M. L. Faegre and J. E. Anderson 


LET’S TALK ABOUT YOUR BABY 
by Dr. H. Kent Tenney, Jr 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 


ScMejeleys Buses Vek) axcupeere iene fe as 


please mention Survey GRraputc) 
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RESORTS 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fireplaces, 
running water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele— and believe it or not 
—room and board $18-$20 a week. May 1 to Oct. 1. 
For circulars and further information write to: 


CAPT. and MRS. THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


Restful Island home at water 
edge. Modern conveniences. Excel- 
lent table. Fresh fish, clams, lob- 
ster, vegetables, berries. Pleasant 
drives, walks and sails. Fishing, 
boating, bathing. Free row boats. 
Price $18. Also small bungalow to 
let or for sale. Miss E. F. Roberts, 
Vinal Haven, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUND INN 


ON SCENIC LAKE—A VACATION RESURKT 
for congenial social life, country fun and _ rest— 
7 hrs. from N. Y.—90-acre estate, sandy beach, 
excellent food, beds—swimming, tennis, cook-outs, 
square dancing, canoe and mountain trips—golf, 

riding nearby—Restricted— 


— $22.75-33.25—Booklet, 
a E. C. BRUMMER, Box 21 
EAST JAFFREY, N. H. 


NEW MEXICO 


Small Informal Ranch near TAOS, will take 
limited number of guests. Orchard trees afford 
cool shade, Wonderful views of canyon, desert, 
mountains, Near Hot Springs. Saddle Horses. In- 
dtan Dances. Trout fishing, Pack Trips a 
Specialty. Excellent meals, 


HELEN L. MERRIAM 


Ranchos de Taos New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


A HAVEN IN THE HILLS 


for those who enjoy oldtime ease and 
plenty. Ample diversions, abundant home 
grown meals, amiable companions. Protes- 
tant Family. Extremely low rates for 
couples and bachelors, 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
Box 703, Stone Ridge, New York 


On Lake Champlain Valcour, N.Y. 
7 miles south of Plattsburg 


Modernly Equipped Bungalows 


Ss oD 
aut SPORYCELLENT Fics \NFORMAL 


Write for Illustrated Folder F. 


VERMONT 


a 
Time almost stands still at LULL’S BROOK 
NN, small, old-style, country inn back in the 
hills of Hartland, Vermont. Inexpensive, dif- 
ferent. Gouverneur Ogden, Farmer-Host. 
P. O. RFP Windsor. (Vermont maple syrup; 
$3 gallon, postpaid). 


A SATISFIED RESORT ADVERTISER 


“I want another ad in the Survey 
Graphic, about the same as last year, 
as it brought excellent results and 
the nicest people.” 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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RS NOTEBOOK 


JLIMITED EMERGENY OR UNLIMITED EMER- 
gency, vacationing by automobile con- 
tinues to be an outstanding national 
pastime. On Memorial Day, unofficial 
opening of the Touring Season, millions 
of cars took to the highways, headed 
for vacation trips in all parts of the 
country. Touring counsellors of major 
American Automobile Association clubs 
report the volume of routings for mem- 
bers higher this year than ever before. 

The many army camps are a new 
focus of travel attraction this year for 
friends and relatives of the trainees; the 
city of Washington, center of defense 
activities, is experiencing a _ record- 
breaking influx of tourists making 
further demands on its already over- 
crowded housing facilities; travel over 
the borders to Canada and Mexico is on 
the upswing; while many of the cars 
are following beaten paths to old-favorite 
tourist haunts. 

Indications of the size of the U. S. 
travel army are given by federal statistics 
showing that 36,000,000 visitors were 
ccunted at the national forests last year 
and nearly 17,000,000 at the national 
parks, monuments, and other areas 
administered by the National Park 
Service. There is some duplication in 
these figures, of course, since many 
vacationists will visit two or three of the 
forests or parks, but even with these 
discounted, the huge totals at the federal 
playgrounds give grounds for the esti- 
mate that the total number of people 
taking vacation trips along the highway 
is 60,000,000 or more. 


How MUCH THE AVERAGE TOURIST SPENDS 
on his trip is something of a statistical 
question mark. In a recent survey, 
A.A.A. members reported daily per 
person expenditures—aside from trans- 
portation—ranging from $2 to more 
than $25. The average daily expenditure, 
including transportation, is about $8. 
Costs of a tour vary, of course, with an 
Important factor being the type of 
accommodation selected. Stopping at 
both hotels and motor courts, you can 
travel very comfortably with an expendi- 
ture of $4 to $5 a day for the car and 
$2.50 to $3 for each member of the 
party. 

Because of the defense program, new 
conditions face the motorist on his va- 
cation trip this summer. Here are some 


helpful hints: 


First, if you are going to visit a friend 
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or relative at an army camp, get full in) 
formation as to the location of the persoi)i 
you are seeking, such as number of divil 
sion, number of regiment, battalion 0} 
squadron, letter designating companys 
battery or troop, and branch of servictl 
such as Infantry, Cavalry, Quartermasteip 
Corps, Ordnance, etc. Also check or| 
visiting hours; a letter or telegram senif 
in advance with ample time for replyp 
will avoid disappointment. 

Make advance arrangements for hous. 
ing if you plan to stay’ overnight in the 
vicinity of an army camp; in many areas, 
there are severe housing shortages and 
normal accommodations often are not 
available. 

Be very careful about taking pictures 
in the neighborhood of strategic military 
objectives. Local officials are sometimes 
overzealous and if there is any question 
at all, it is best to make advance inquiries 
before using your camera. 

If you overtake a military convoy moy- 
ing along the highway, you will usually 
find that there is sufficient space between 
the army vehicles to allow you to pass, 
provided there is plenty of clear road in’ 
sight. However, when traveling through | 
cities, the convoys usually will close their 
ranks and, with police escort, will drive 
through stop lights and stop signs. Never 
try to break through a convoy, and if 
you are overtaken by one in a city pull 
over to one side in the same manner as 
when overtaken by an ambulance or fire 
engine. 

Drive slowly; it will help to conserve 
gas, oil, and tires in which shortages are 
threatening, and will help to prevent ac- 
cidents. 

Following these few rules will help to 
make your vacation trip more pleasant— 
and a vacation trip now will help to re- 
build your energies for the strenuous 
tasks that lie ahead in the period of un- 


limited emergency. ‘ 
. 
For the Sports Library a 


ONLY_THE BRAVE AND OTHER POEMS, 
by Grantland Rice. A. S. Barnes. 146 pp. 
Price $1. 

PorMs oN CouraGE AND INSPIRATION B 

the dean of American sports writers. A 

collection from his daily column. Th 

book is divided into four parts: Courag 
and Inspiration; Friendship and Senti 
ment; Scenes and Seasons; This an 


That. An ideal gift book for the bo 
at camp. 


How tragically the course of France has illustrated this 
ith. The aged Marshal Petain, when he made the armis- 
e, would have been horrified at the thought of France be- 
ming an ally of Nazi Germany to destroy Britain, at the 
ought of France becoming the arsenal of Hitlerism. But 
at is precisely what, to a daily increasing degree, France is 
coming. She is learning that there is but one tragic alter- 
itive in this present world: to oppose Nazidom or become its 
d and ally. 

Truly does Mr. Markham say that it is now an issue be- 
yeen right and wrong. But the mass mind is confused; 
xious to do right, but still confused as to what right is. It 
to be hoped that Mr. Markham’s example in beginning to 
plain why one side is right and the other wrong, will be 
entifully followed. 
ew York 


Norman ANGELL 


or Students of Public Affairs 


DMINISTRATIVE LAW, Cases ann Comments, by Walter Gellhorn. 
The Foundation Press, Inc. 1007 pp. Price $6. 


N INTRODUCTION TO ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, by James Hart. 
Crofts. 621 pp. Price $5. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HE APPEARANCE OF THESE TWO WORKS IS PARTICULARLY 
mely because they come at what seems to be the close of 
ie period of the greatest expansion of administrative law in 
merican history. Their subject matter is of interest outside 
- the political science classes for whom Professor Hart has 
ritten, or the legal scholars whom Professor Gellhorn ad- 
resses, because administrative procedure has become a prom- 
ent national issue. 

When frank amendment or outright repeal is hopeless, the 
pical attack on progressive legislation becomes an oblique 
ne, usually aimed at the bodies which have been set up for 
iforcement and administration. The issue is thus adroitly 
anged from one of advertiser vs. consumer, broker vs. 
istomer, or employer vs. employe, to one of fair trial vs. 
espotism, open court vs. star chamber. The effect is that of a 
ns which produces an inverted image: the struggling under- 
og seems to be on top, and fouling ruthlessly. Familiarity 
ith the legal background will demonstrate the unreality of 
1e latter issues. It will also show that the necessary diversity 
f the methods of varying bureaus and commissions makes 
diculous any such pretty and symmetrical bureautopia as 
lat projected by the Walter-Logan bill, which would im- 
ose a uniformity on almost all agencies that are at war with 
leir organic needs. 

Professor Gellhorn, who was director of the Attorney Gen- 
‘al’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, has brought 
) his subject a new analysis and pattern of organization, 
hich will probably be as useful to the student of public af- 
irs as to the attorney. He has also avoided much of the 
uffiness usually associated with textbooks. 

lew York JeroME H. SPINcARN 


‘he Purpose of the Liberal Arts College 


[BERAL EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY: A CHARTER FOR 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, by Stewart G. Cole. Harper. 309 pp. 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. : 


HE LAST TWO DECADES HAVE BEEN PROLIFIC OF SURVEYS AND 
iscussions, plans and experiments relating to the liberal arts 
lege. President Cole of Kalamazoo College traverses this 
wich trodden ground in quest of “the particular purpose 
iat this center of learning should espouse.” 

Basic chapters present an admirable brief survey of the 
story of the American college; an exposition of the author's 
hilosophy of education, centering in “the personality prin- 
ple”—“the creative interrelation of man and the physical, 
iltural, and spiritual phases of his environment, providing 
yx the growth of personality”; and a survey of the “criteria 
f a liberal education” as postulated or proposed in recent 
tensive literature. An optimum “pattern of liberal edu- 
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You Can Live Comfortably and Economically at 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


A Residence Club for men and women. Social 
opportunities. Rooms $7 to $10 weekly. No tips. 


601 EAST 9th S 


ON TOMPKINS 
e SQUARE PARK 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER COUNT 
by joining a Religion and Labor Foundation traveling seminar 


The SIXTH to the South, July 1-31, or 
The SECOND to the Pacific Northwest, July 14-August 11. 


Get first-hand knowledge Rub elbows with reality. 


For information write to 


WILLARD UPHAUS, 106 CARMEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


YOU MAY 
ORDER 
REPRINTS 


of the 24-page special section in this 


issue devoted to 


FOOD: 


For A Stronger America 


They are available at 15 cents each, a 
bundle of 10 for $1, and more at the 
same rate. Send your order and pay- 
ment to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
| OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field prac- 
tice in social agencies and the writing of a 
professional project. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are pro- 
vided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regu- 
lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 — 19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Resident Graduate School of Social Work 
M.S.S.W. Degree from the Catholic University of America 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


KUN 
ORK UNION 


: CADEM 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study, Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

- O. T. C. Fireproof buildings, Inside swimming 
pool. All athletics. Best health record. Students from 
27 states and other countries. Catalog 43rd year. Dr. 
3 icker, Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
pete eat releeion ee she cohere Weman 
ensive ani asic experience Ti branch ursin: 
Offered during the thirty-two months’ course ney leads a5 the Pare af 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosop fro! 
approved standing is required for admission. a rp ae PCS 


For catalegue and informatien address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven. Connecticut 


eee 
DON’T LET EUROPE’S BLACKOUT 


darken your vacation days. There is still AMERICA to see, 
and for those readers of Survey Graphic who are planning for 
quiet, leisurely summer weeks and week-ends, there are alluring 
advertisements of RESORTS on page 408 of this issue. 
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cation” is sought by exploring the desirable contributions ¢ 
the natural sciences, the fine arts, including belles-lettres, th 
social sciences, philosophy and religion, and “the languag} 
medium” (broadly interpreted to include every variety of 
symbolism). In the concluding chapter S1X general couniay 
in the natural sciences, the humanities, the social sciences} 
personal relations, religious philosophy, and symbolistij 
philosophy, are “advocated as the superstructure of the libera 
college program” with the brief, almost incidental conces} 
sion that “there would be freedom for the individual td) 
pursue a policy of limited specialization within the broad 
plan of liberal education.” ; 
Whether one can accept this conclusion or not, the treat) 
ment of the several broad subject-matter fields is illuminating} 
and suggestive, and worthy of wide reading not only by adi 
ministrators but by subject-matter specialists. | 
The book’s shortcomings, from the point of view of this 
reviewer, are merely those chargeable against nearly all the 
literature in this field, namely: the ever-recurring attempt to 
formulate a single program conceived of as desirable for 
all liberal arts students, contrary to all we have learned about 
individual differences; and an ignoring and implied disparage- 
ment of the vocational or prevocational motivation which in 
fact actuates at least three fourths of the students now en- 
rolled in liberal arts colleges, with a consequent failure to 
utilize that potent motivation and devise ways and means 
to broaden and liberalize it. Max McConn 
Washington Square College of Arts and Science 
New York University 


I GO TO THE LEGISLATURE 


(Continued from page 376) 


“attacks” a well-tipped bellboy smuggled a sirloin steak and _ 
hashed-browns into his hotel room. , 

Men who are neither venal nor dishonest will try to dodge 
a controversial vote. Bills which arouse both bitter opposition 
and strong backing give these members some difficult mo- 
ments. Caught in a pincer movement, they do not know. 
where to turn. 

Along with a Republican colleague, I put in a measure to 
raise the shamefully low minimum salary paid school teach- 
ers in Oregon from $701 annually to $1,020. A number of 
legislators moved Heaven and earth to have the bill 
smothered in the Education Committee. They hesitated to 
antagonize powerful economy groups, yet at the same time 
feared the displeasure of the teachers. I may have whittled 
a few years off these gentlemen’s lives when I introduced a 
motion to discharge the committee from consideration of the 
bill and then demanded a roll call vote upon the motion. 

But despite these examples of pusillanimity, I am not 
convinced that politicians as a whole are more timid or 
spineless than anyone else. I remember an article which | 
appeared some years ago in Harper’s by Charles Willis 
Thompson. Its title was “Wanted: Political Courage.” He 
mourned the lack of valor in public life. Politicians, he 
claimed, were straddlers and trimmers. At the time of 
reading I heartily concurred in these accusations. I am not 
so sure now. I am sure, however, that Mr. Thompson him- 
self never occupied any political position. 

Among us are men from every possible level and class of 
Oregon’s people—owners of dairies, a former president of 
the State Bar Association, the leader of the CIO loggers 
and lumberjacks. Are these men any less valiant as legisla- 
tors than in their other capacities? I think not. What I dc 
think is that no chance ever is overlooked to embarras 
politicians or box them in tight places. Pressure groups de 
mand commitments and will take nothing short of Yes o 
No for an answer. Newspapers seek statements on all con: 


~ 


vable issues. The privilege of inconsistency, vouchsafed 
others at will, is rigidly denied us. 

What would anyone else—your butcher, your seamstress, 
ir dentist, yourselt—do if projected into similar circum- 
nces? “Politicians are just people,” William Allen White 
ce remarked. I am afraid that the voters occasionally 
get this. Frailties allowed us at home are taboo at the 
pitol. We can change our minds about how to run our 
siness or which house to buy, but if we switch on a politi- 
question we are cowards and trimmers. 

Pressure groups alternately cater to our fears and hopes, 
eatening us with political doom one minute and promis- 
y us unlimited support for the United States Senate the 
xt. We are constantly besieged for jobs and favors. If we 
ynot deliver a clerkship or a state police sergeancy, we 
- regarded as political washouts. Even our personal effects 
d habits are subject to goldfish-bowl scrutiny. I was 
rely criticized during the campaign for attending a 
wcheon wearing a sweater. And, conversely, a suspicious 
mer said he would not vote for me because I drove to a 
eting in a large Buick sedan. 

Yet despite all this—and it may be heresy to, say so— 
velieve politics frequently brings forth the best rather than 
> worst characteristics of an individual. Our colleague who 
d been a rather drab president of the Bar excited our ad- 
ration when he led a long fight to obtain representation 
County Welfare Boards for the men and women on_re- 
f. “I am successful financially now,” he said, “yet who 
ows what tomorrow will bring? For the first time I 
ly realize the problems confronting people who must rely 
public charity for food and shelter.” 

Later this legislator told me that his efforts in behalf of 
> reliefers had given him greater satisfaction than a dozen 
ral victories. Here, I submit, is one of the real reasons 
mericans seek political office. In all of us the crusader 
ark flickers. We no longer can be Sir Launcelot or Robin 
90d pursuing the wicked Sheriff of Nottingham, but public 
‘vice presents a chance to express these suppressed tenden- 
s. Listless indeed the member among us who has not 
me underprivileged group he is forever championing. 


Near me sits a dull and asthmatic insurance agent. His ~ 


litical views antedate the McKinley era. Little or noth- 
x stirs his interest. Yet he has a cause. He has struggled 
“ many years to get state appropriations for crippled 
d handicapped children. Inert and lackadaisical though 
may be when any other question is under discussion, let 
> Ways and Means Committee fail to do something for 
ppled youngsters and he can leap to his feet in wrath and 
Id the attention of the chamber. In this, I am sure, all his 
1g-distant boyhood desires to be a Canadian Mountie or a 
S. Marine and save the weak and lowly find bold ex- 
ssion. 

A group of elderly women, advocating beautification of 
egon’s highways and roadsides, came to the Statehouse 
th a bill to regulate and control signboards. By giving 
¢ billboard space to commercial groups and patriotic socie- 
s, the sign companies had built up a powerful lobby. No 
e would introduce the measure. The discouraged ladies 


ally came to me with tears in their eyes. They were 


dy to go home—beaten. I took the bill, gulped as I 
sught of the possible political consequences, scrawled my 
me on it and shoved it into the hopper. As they poured 
t their gratitude I could not have felt more heroic had I 
cued Loretta Young or held the Tiber bridge. 

The fate of this anti-signboard bill demonstrated vividly 
t how clever lobbies can gang up on politicians. The sign 
npanies first got the Signpainters’ Union to denounce the 
asure in general and me in particular. Then people rent- 
- their land to the companies wrote tearful letters imply- 
- that passage of the bill might put them in the poor- 

(Continued on page 412) 
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HOW CAN Mr. and Mrs. RENTER 
GET MORE FOR THEIR MONEY? 


OES the problem of choos- 

ing the best housing for the 
money puzzle many a family in 
your community? Would you 
welcome a practical little guide 
to help Mr. and Mrs. Renter get 
the most for their housing dollar? 


“Stretching the Rental Dol- 
lar” tells how to go about find- 
ing a new home which will have 
as many as possible of the fea- 
tures the family really wants. 
First, of course, comes the mat- 
ter of location. How should the 
neighborhood be chosen? The 
booklet provides a helpful check 
list with this advice: ‘‘If the fea- 
tures most important ,to you can 
be checked ‘yes,’ and the ones 
checked ‘no’ do not matter, then 
you have found your ‘good lo- 
cation.’”’ 


How to choose right house 


Having found the neighborhood, 
how does the family choose the 
house which will give the great- 
est satisfaction? Here “‘it is not 
the number of rooms which is 
most important; the real ques- 
tion is whether there is space 
for your way of living.”’ The 
practical check list, with space 
for entering “yes” or “no” 


HOUSEHOLD 


after each essential point to be 
checked, helps the renter to 
make the right selection of house 
or apartment. The list con- 
tains many important items 
which are often overlooked. 


What to know 
before signing 


In the chapter “Signing the 
Lease,” Mr. and Mrs. Renter 
will learn what to check before 
they sign. There are also help- 
ful suggestions on how to save 
on moving, and points to bear 
in mind if the family expects to 
buy or build later. 


Copy sent for 3c stamp 


“Stretching the Rental Dollar”’ 
is one of the 31 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. Published 
to make consumers wiser man- 
agers and better buyers, these 
booklets are sent to anyone in- 
terested for 244c each to cover 
mailing costs. We’d like to send 
you a copy of “Stretching the 
Rental Dollar” so that you may 
judge its value to you in your 
work. With it you will receive a 
list of the other booklets in the 
series. Why don’t you send the 
coupon now? 


FINANCE 


oratiow 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 296 branches in 196 cities 


po 7c 


Research Dept. SG-7 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE’ CORPORATION 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send mea copy of “Stretching the Rental Dollar” and complete list 
ducation. I enclose a 3c stamp. 


of titles in the Library of Consumer 
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“Useful for volunteers,” says Survey 


” 

GROUP LIFE 

Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Here is a beautifully written, informal little book 
by the famous co-founder and director of Green- 
wich House. She shows how group pressures are 
forming our civilization, shows the impact of vari- 
ous groups on the individuals. The perfect book 
for summer reading by your volunteers and staff. 
Give them copies. $ 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK SPANISH 


ur own home you can master SPANISH or any 
of 29 languages quickly, easily, correctly, by the fam- 
ous Linguaphone Conversational Method. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE , 
50 R.C.A. Building New York City 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


HAMPTON BAYS, LONG ISLAND. Studio 
House, wooded area, water front; 10 rooms, 
six bedrooms, 2 baths; 2 fireplaces; electricity, 
gas; screened porch; garage. 2 hours New 
York. $400 season. Phone: GRamercy 7-7549 
or Box 7739 Survey. 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceed- 
ings of the Society, it contains articles on 
sociological research, news notes, book re- 


views, and foreign correspondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
ork, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books — 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly, Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Spend your vacation in Western North Carolina 
mountains. Comfortably furnished housekeep- 
ing cottages, high in the Blue Ridge for rent 
at reasonable rates. For further information 
address: Miss Martha Armstrong, Spruce 
Pine, N 

ee ea 

FOR RENT: Cottage on farm site, suitable for 
four to six persons. Modern conveniences. 
Woods, swimming, tennis on grounds. Riding 
horses available. Ideal place for fun_and 
relaxation. Rent $200.00 for season. Write 
to R. Z. Angell, Califon, N. J., or telephone 
Robert Angell at Vanderbilt 6-2412. 


APARTMENT—FURNISHED 


FOR RENT—Furnished apartment from June 
15th to October 1st. Three rooms, bath, 
rage. Suitable for one or two adults. Ref- 
erences. Box 228, Great Neck, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


APPEAL 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritor- 
ious works of public interest on all subjects. 
Write for free booklet. Meador Publishing 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


(Continued from page 411) 
house. I am convinced that a vast majority of Oregon’s 
citizens, proud of the state’s scenery and anxious to tear 
away the billboards in front of it, favored the measure. Yet 
to the legislature it seemed as if the public was in arms 


against the bill and it failed decisively. 


In the time I have been a member of the Oregon House 
of Representatives I have not enjoyed conspicuous success in 
sponsoring proposals. I am a New Deal Democrat in a 
chamber where Republicans hold a tenuous but working 
majority. Although they have dealt me some hard blows 
my faith in democracy is undiminished. In most instances 
my colleagues, either in their personalities or attitudes, pretty 
much symbolize the districts from which they come. “If 
you send a rogue to Albany to represent you,” Henry Ward 
Beecher once told the voters of New York, “then indeed he 
represents you.” That applies to every state. Whomever the 
men and women of Oregon want as their legislators they 


can have. 


If the other members do not share my views, my dis- 
agreement is not primarily with them. It is with the voters 
in their districts. I am certain that indiscriminate logging 
imperils the economic security of Douglas County. Yet if 
the people of that great fir belt want to be spoken for in the 
legislature by Representatives Gile and Hill, who are dead- 
set against my resolution for selective cutting of timber under 
the supervision of the Forest Service, that is their inalien- 
able right. Patriots died at Valley Forge to enable the elec- 
torate of Douglas County to make that mistake, if mistake 


it be. 


Some men and women despair of democracy because 
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American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOYS’ WORKER—case group work experience, 
pleasing personality, age 36, desires change. 
Graduate and professional education, excellent 
background of inter-agency, community co- 
operation. 7744 Survey. 


REFUGEE, German_ bachelor, | middle-aged, 
(textile business in Germany) wishes position. 
Would be useful to family as chauffeur, care- 
taker, butler (has just finished course of train- 
ing), sports, horses, reliable references. 7732 
Survey. 
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it is cumbersome and works slowly. In the legislature I 
have had the experience of sitting with men of many faiths, 
of many political creeds. Somehow, out of all our quarrels 
and differences, we have produced the laws under which the 
people of a great Pacific Coast state will live. Some of those 
laws I voted against; others I supported. Yet only a few of 
them are very bad and a lot of them are pretty good. What- 
ever failure there has been in the legislature has been the 
failure of the human machine, and that failure, I suppose, 
occurs in armies, factories, chancellories, and everywhere 


Skulduggery has not gotten very far. A bill before us 
exempted parsonages from taxation. In committee a utility 
lobbyist sneaked into the bill an extra sentence. The sentence 
would have lightened the tax load of power companies 
Leaders of the public ownership forces rose and pointed ou 
what had been attempted, how the companies were using th 
clergy for protective coloration. The legislators hooted 
contraband sentence out of the bill, although had it 
presented to the House in bona fide fashion I am sure 
many members would have favored it. So even thougt 
democracy may not be a perfect method of government, at 
least it is basically a decent one. 

For the next century to come legislators may improy 
and revise the laws we are now enacting, just as we af 
patching and remodeling the laws which those early settle 
adopted long ago. This is the legislative system, the deme 
cratic way of shaping policy. Faults and defects the systen 
assuredly has, and yet after six months of active particip 
tion in it 1 am more convinced than ever that it is a syster 


THE LONG RANGE 
POINT OF VIEW 


A FEW WEEKS AGO IN BLEED.- 
ing London, Examiner 4003 passed a 
letter addressed to our office. 


The writer, prompted by an article 
published in Survey Graphic twelve 
months before, asked for suggestions on 
solving Britain’s post war reconstruction 
problem! 


Although this letter dropped the con- 
flict and the indomitable spirit of the 
British on our desks one morning, it was 
not unique beyond that point. For the 
people of foreign lands as well as our own 
have come to know our non-partisan, 
non-profit making, educational society as 
a dependable source of information on 
developments to come. 


It is this long range point of view 
which the news of today modifies but 
never blacks out, that prompted Survey 
Graphic recently to publish articles in 
which— 


Archibald MacLeish points out why 
the issue before the American people to- 
day touches not only our bodies but our 
spirits. 


Louis I. Dublin outlines a campaign 
to wipe out tuberculosis by 1960. 


Richard L. Neu- 
berger analyzes the 
role government 
lands may play in 
strengthening our 
country. 
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Samuel Guy Inman traces today’s 
significant trends in the neighboring 
country to the south of us, Mexico. 


Bertram B. Fowler shows how China 
is building a new industrial system. 


31 distinguished writers in our special 
number THE AMERICAS: SOUTH 
AND NORTH —most popular Survey 
Graphic ever published — explore the 
future of the Western Hemisphere and 
the part we may play in it. 


Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Company, discusses in- 
dustry’s role in preserving the democratic 
way of life and free enterprise. 


Beulah Amidon, Victor Weybright, 
Michael M. Davis, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick study four stepchildren of defense 
— the Negro, the selective service re- 
jectee, the released prisoner, the con- 
scientious objector—and their future. 


Vera Micheles Dean, Research Di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association, 
offers a practical democratic blueprint 
for the post war world. 


It is this long range point of view 
which you need to maintain your perspec- 
tive that will char- 
acterize future issues 
of Survey Graphic 
despite the tragic 
events that may occur 
in our mad, swift- 
moving world. , 
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a gestion and with Be collaboration of the Council on 


Cereals-- “Must” Foods 


x oe * * * * * 


EOPLE are starving in the United States today. 

Starving nutritionally, for lack of the 1 ght 
kind of foods. This fact was brought out time and again 
at the recent National Nutrition Conference; was, in 
fact, a cornerstone upon which the Conference’s recom- 
mendations were built. 

Probably 75% of our citizens are receiving inade- 
quate diets for maximum physical and mental efficiency 
Conference speakers declared. It is estimated that one- 
third of the men found physically unfit for Selective 
Service were rejected for disabilities due to nutritional 
deficiencies. And under-nutrition has taken an uncount- 
able industrial toll in lowered efficiency, in loss of 
man-hours. 

One of the principal major deficiencies exists in the 
B-vitamin category. With all our medical advances, — 
the best fed people of today are getting less Vitamin By 
than the peasants of 150 years ago. 

Why? The answer is simple. A major share of the 
eighteenth century diet consisted of whole grain cereals 
—crudely milled, but retaining most of the essential pro- 
tective food elements of wheat, the ‘' Staff of Life’’ grain. 


_ Streamlined Automobiles .. . Horse-and-Buggy 


Nutrition 

Today, too, a large part of the national diet consists of 
cereals. But there's a difference. Recent generations of 
consumers came to demand highly milled, closely re- 
fined cereal products—from which many important 
nutrients were removed during manufacture. The seri-~ 
ousness of these losses was discovered only recently, 

Now the nation is ae that these nutrients be 


_ restored. ) 
But long before this new fey Werledre took both. 


the national spotlight, General Mills, Inc., at the sug-. 


Home baking provides another great portion of the 


_ “'Kitchen-tested’’ Flour (recommended by Betty Crocker) j 
"and others now contain Vitamin By, Nicotinic Acid 


take their choice; use enriche 


* * ie * & e te 


Vitamins from the Grocer’s Shelf 
On literally millions of breakfast tables each morning 


is the ‘‘Breakfast of Champions’’. . . WHEaTrIEs with 
milk or cream and fruit. And al He known important 
nourishment of the natural whole wheat grain is in 
these toasted Wheaties flakes. This preferred wheat 
cereal is guaranteed by General Mills’ “Nutr-A-Sured”’ 
process to provide full grain levels of Vitamin By 
(Thiamin), Vitamin G (Riboflavin), iron and phos- 
phorus—nutrients which may be partly destroyed in 
the manufacture of other so-called ‘“‘whole wheat”’ 
foods. (These claims are accepted by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. ) 

KIX, popular General Mills corn cereal, has also 
been vitalized; now contains Vitamins B, and G and 
minerals calcium, phosphorus and iron. | 


Now It 18 The Staff of Life! 


national menu. Therefore, General Mills’ principal 
consumer flours are also enriched. Gold Medal _ 


and iron in the amounts recommended for enrichment — 

by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Nationa! 

Research Council. ae tcc 
Bread, baker’s bread, is the great daponal sta ve 


truly the Staff of Life. And General al Mills was th 


gram to its thousands of oe. 
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